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Welcome  to  English  20! 


We  think  you’ll  find  this  course 
interesting  and  fun. 


We’ve  included  a prerecorded 
audiocassette  with  this  module.  The 
cassette  will  help  you  work  through 
the  material  and  it  will  enhance  your 
listening  skills. 

So  whenever  you  see  this  icon, 


turn  on  your  tape  and  listen 


Since  there  are  no  response  lines  provided  in  the 
Student  Module  Booklets  of  this  course,  you’ll  need  a 
notebook  or  lined  paper  to  respond  to  questions, 
complete  charts,  and  answer  questionnaires.  It’s 
important  to  keep  your  lined  paper  handy  as  you  work 
through  the  material  and  to  keep  your  responses 
together  in  a notebook  or  binder  for  review  purposes 
later.  Read  all  the  questions  carefully,  and  respond  to 
them  as  completely  as  possible.  Then  compare  your 
responses  with  the  ones  supplied  in  the  Appendix. 


Some  of  your  personal  responses  you’ll  be  asked  to 
keep  in  a separate  folder  - your  Writing  Folder.  This 
is  explained  in  Module  1 . 


Remember  to  work  through 
all  the  activities  in  each 
i section  before  attempting 
* the  assignment  for  that 
section.  This  will  help  you 
achieve  better  success  in 
your  studies. 
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MODULE  OVERVIEW 


When  you  think  back  to  your  childhood,  can  you  recall  getting  into  any  embarrassing  situations  or 
making  silly  mistakes?  Perhaps  you  once  called  a black-and-white  dog  a “holstein”  dog  just  after 
someone  showed  you  a holstein  cow.  Or  perhaps  while  you  were  playing  Santa  in  a school  play,  your 
oversized  pants  suddenly  slipped  down. 


This  sort  of  childhood  memory,  along  with  all  your  other  recollections,  family  stories,  old  photos,  long- 
standing jokes,  treasured  possessions,  and  much,  much  more  capture  your  growing,  developing  self. 
After  all,  the  real  you  is  a constantly  changing  person,  shaped  by  the  world  around  you  and,  in  turn, 
shaping  that  world.  And  for  you  the  world’s  most  interesting  individual  is  - and  should  be  - you. 
Learning  about  yourself  is  an  important  and  fascinating  activity. 


Literature  is  something  that  can  help  you  leam  about  yourself  and  teach  you  how  to  control  aspects  of 
your  world. 

When  you  read,  you  get  to  see  writers’  “snapshots”  of  influences  that  have  made  them  who  they  are,  and 
you  can  capture  parts  of  your  own  identity  by  trying  some  of  those  same  techniques  and  learning  more 
about  the  real  you. 

In  this  module  you’ll  look  at  the  idea  of  identity  in  stories,  poems,  and  essays.  You’ll  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  writers  convey  who  they  are  and  what  has  made  them  that  way.  You’ll  also  leam 
how  to  present  yourself  to  others  so  that  they’ll  get  the  message  you  really  want  to  send.  As  well,  you’ll 
look  at  the  essay  as  a common  form  of  writing,  and  you  should  improve  your  ability  to  express  yourself 
in  a personal  essay.  Finally,  in  this  module  you’ll  practise  responding  to  specific  works  of  literature, 
both  personally  and  critically. 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  for  this  module  will  be  determined  by  how  well  you  complete  the  assignments  at  the  end  of 
each  section.  In  this  module  you  must  complete  four  assignments.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 Assignment 
Section  2 Assignment 
Section  4 Assignment 
Section  5 Assignment 
TOTAL 


15  marks 
25  marks 
30  marks 
30  marks 
100  marks 


When  doing  your  assignments,  work  slowly  and  carefully.  If  you’re  having  difficulties,  go  back  and 
review  the  appropriate  section. 


Read  all  parts  of  your  assignment  carefully.  Plan  and  do  your  rough  work  on  your  own  paper.  Revise 
and  edit  your  responses;  then  set  up  your  final  copy  for  submission  on  your  own  paper.  Lined  looseleaf 
is  recommended.  Make  sure  your  answers  are  neat  and  organized,  with  wide  left  margins  and  space  for 
teacher  comments  after  each  assignment. 


When  you  see  this  icon,  ideas  and  details  are  provided  to  help  you  set  up  and  organize  your  answer  in  a 
certain  way. 

Before  submitting  your  responses,  be  sure  to  proofread  them  carefully  to  ensure  that  they  say  what  you 
want,  that  they’re  neat  and  clear,  and  that  they’re  complete  and  missing  no  material. 

You’ll  be  submitting  only  your  assignment  response  pages  (and  in  some  cases  an  audiotape  or 
videotape  cassette)  for  evaluation. 


COURSE  OVERVIEW 

English  20  contains  eight  modules. 


SECTION 


EXPRESSING  YOURSELF 
IN  WRITING 


Have  you  ever  thought  about  all  the  influences  that  make  you  the  individual  you  are?  No  one  is  quite 
like  you  in  the  way  you  talk,  listen,  write,  think,  and  act.  There  are  many  people,  events,  and 
circumstances  that  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  you. 

In  this  section  you’ll  find  that  your  responses  to  things  you  read,  hear,  and  see  reflect  the  unique  person 
you  are.  In  particular,  you’ll  look  at  the  writing  process  - something  that’s  partly  the  same  for  all  people 
and  partly  yours  alone.  You’ll  be  setting  up  a Writing  Folder  that  you’ll  keep  for  the  entire  course  and 
in  which  you’ll  be  putting  a few  pieces  of  your  own  writing.  Finally,  after  completing  this  section  you’ll 
have  a good  idea  of  what  a personal  response  to  literature  is,  and  you  should  be  able  to  relate  your 
identity  to  how  you  respond  to  what  you  read. 
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Activity  1 : You  the  Communicator 


The  Personal  Response 

Have  you  ever  contemplated  the 
fact  that  no  one  is  quite  like  you  in 
the  way  that  you  use  language? 


1.  Think  about  yourself  as  a 
language  user.  Completing 
the  sentences  that  follow 
should  help  you  do  this. 


a.  When  I talk,  the  topics  I like  best  are and  when  I talk,  I like 

the  surroundings  to  be . 

b.  I find  that  I can  do  my  best  listening  when . 

c.  When  I write,  I like  to  write  about while  I’m  in  a 

kind  of  place. 

d.  The  books,  articles,  and  stories  I like  to  read  are  mostly  about . 


e.  My  favourite  movies  are  usually  about 


f.  The  community  in  which  I’ve  grown  up  is  special  in  that  it 


Each  of  the  following  aspects  of  your  personality  makes  you 
different  from  anyone  else: 

• the  way  you  experience  literature:  how  you  react  to 
magazines,  stories,  movies,  and  so  on 

• the  way  you  create  literature:  for  example,  the  sorts 
of  compositions,  stories,  or  poems  you  write 

• the  way  you  comment  on  literature:  things  you 
say  about  movies  you’ve  seen  or  books  you’ve 
read 

2.  Pick  one  of  these  three  aspects  of  yourself  to  write  about. 

Write  at  least  five  ideas  describing  yourself  as  either  an  “experiencer”  of,  a creator  of,  or  a 

commentator  on  literature. 


I have  decided  to  write  about  myself  as . 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 
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As  you  work  your  way  through  English  20,  you’ll  often  be  called  upon  to  respond  personally  to  things 
you  read,  view,  or  listen  to.  These  personal  responses  are  a chance  for  you  to  express  directly  and 
honestly  how  you’ve  reacted  to  the  literary  selection,  picture,  or  whatever  it  is  you’ve  been  exposed  to. 
When  asked  for  a personal  response,  don’t  be  afraid  of  “making  a mistake”  or  appearing  silly.  Learning 
to  trust  your  own  response  and  to  express  it  clearly  is  an  important  part  of  becoming  an  effective 
communicator. 


Communicating  with  a Purpose 

Why  do  you  communicate  with  others?  There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons  for  communicating.  You 
may  wish  to  share  with  others  your  ideas,  insights,  emotions,  and  attitudes.  You  may  also  want  to  learn 
the  ideas,  insights,  emotions,  and  attitudes  of  others.  You  can  carry  out  this  sharing  process  by  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  listening,  and  viewing. 

Writing  is  one  of  the  principal  methods  of  communicating.  Sometimes  people  write  for  the  pleasure  of 
writing  or  just  to  capture  an  idea;  but  usually  when  you  write  for  someone  else,  you  do  so  with  a specific 
purpose  in  mind.  There  are  many  such  specific  reasons  for  writing.  Here  are  a few: 

• To  inform: 

When  writing  to  inform,  you  might  present  facts  such  as  those  found  in  an  encyclopedia  or 
reference  book.  You  might  want  to  write  to  communicate  details  about  yourself. 

• To  persuade: 

If  you’re  writing  to  persuade,  you  might  want  to  convince  someone  of  how  much  you  deserve 
something,  or  make  people  understand  why  they  should  do  something. 

• To  describe: 

If  you’re  writing  to  describe,  you  might  wish  to  “paint  with  words”  the  place  where  you  go  when 
you  want  to  be  alone  or  the  person  you  someday  hope  to  marry. 

• To  entertain: 


When  writing  to  entertain,  you  might  want  to  tell  a story  about  something  that  happened  to  you  or 
explain  a funny  situation  in  which  you  found 
yourself. 


To  reflect: 


If  you’re  writing  to  reflect,  you  might  want  to 
capture  on  paper  how  you  feel  or  what  you  think 
about  an  idea  or  event. 

These  are  some  of  the  common  goals  that  writers  fulfil  in 
setting  their  thoughts  down  on  paper. 
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3.  If  you  want  to  communicate  effectively,  you  must  have  a clear  idea  of  just  what  it  is  you  want  to  say 
and  why  you  want  to  say  it. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  look  back  at  the  interesting  things  you  discovered  about  yourself  at  the 
beginning  of  this  activity  and  select  one  of  these  discoveries  - or  something  else  you’ve  realized 
about  yourself  - to  share  with  a friend,  parent,  or  relative.  Now,  in  a paragraph,  communicate  what 
it  is  you’ve  selected  as  effectively  as  you  can. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 


The  Writer’s  Handbook 


Throughout  this  course  you’ll  be  asked  to  do  quite  a bit  of  writing  of  both  a personal  and  functional 
nature.  If  you  wish  to  communicate  as  effectively  as  you  can  when  you  write,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
acquire  - and  get  into  the  habit  of  using  - a dictionary  and  a writer’s  handbook. 


You  probably  already  have  access  to  a dictionary  and  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  how  to  use  it.  A writer’s 
handbook,  however,  may  be  new  to  you.  A writer’ s handbook  is  a book  containing  detailed  information 
on  all  those  mechanical  aspects  of  writing  that  often  seem  a nuisance,  but  which  can  ruin  an  otherwise 
good  piece  of  writing  if  ignored  - things  like  grammar,  punctuation,  and  capitalization.  A good 
handbook,  however,  gives  writers  a lot  more  help  than  this,  offering  all  sorts  of  advice  on  things  like 
paragraph  construction,  sentence  structure,  writing  research  papers,  editing  and  proofreading,  and  so  on. 


There  are  many  good  writer’s  handbooks  available.  One  example  is  The  St.  Martin’s  Handbook  for 
Canadians , published  by  Nelson  Canada;  but  the  important  thing  is  to  get  hold  of  any  good  handbook 
you  can  and  to  familiarize  yourself  with  it.  When  you’ve  got  into  the  habit  of  using  it,  you’ll  find  it  a 
very  helpful  tool  in  the  business  of  communicating  effectively. 


Activity  2:  Your  Writing  Folder 


In  this  course  you’ll  be  using  a 
Writing  Folder.  A Writin 
Folder  is  just  a folder  in 
which  you  can  keep  your 
personal  responses  to 
things  you  read,  view, 
and  listen  to  along 
with  other  pieces 
of  personal 
writing  , 
you’ll  be 
asked  to  do 
from  time  to  time 


A 
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Using  a folder  to  save  pieces  of  your  writing  should  benefit  you  in  several  ways.  Here  are  a few: 

• A folder  can  encourage  you  to  write.  You  don’t  have  to  show  to  others  things  you  don’t  want  to. 
It’s  a place  to  store  your  private  thoughts  and  responses.  You  will  be  asked  at  times  to  develop 
and  submit  things  from  your  folder,  but  you  need  share  only  what  you  want  to. 

• A folder  provides  space  for  prewriting  practice  that  will  prepare  you  for  specific  assignments. 

• A folder  will  give  you  a place  to  collect  “seed”  ideas  for  future  writing. 

• A folder  can  help  you  clarify  your  thinking  and  translate  concepts  from  reading  or  discussions 
into  more  manageable  terms. 

For  some  writers  - perhaps  for  you  - a folder  will  become  a long-term  companion  — a place  where 
nuggets  of  language  are  hoarded  to  which  you  can  return  again  and  again. 

A folder  is  a place  where  you  can  go  to  see  how  capable  a writer  you  are  - especially  when  the  folder 
contains  a whole  range  of  types  of  writing  (such  as  letters,  poems,  speeches,  articles,  and  cartoons), 
audiences  (such  as  yourself,  friends,  teachers,  and  relatives),  purposes  (for  example,  to  explore,  support, 
reflect,  interpret,  question),  and  topics  (for  example,  “relationship,  ” “junk  food,  ” “poor  spelling,” 
“environment,”  and  “characters”). 


By  the  end  of  this  course  you’ll  have  a 
portfolio  of  writing  containing  a wide  range 
of  material  - everything  from  short  ideas 
which  need  expanding  to  polished  pieces  that 
you  can  be  very  proud  to  share. 

You’ll  be  asked  to  create  a number  of  pieces 
of  writing  for  your  folder  in  each  module  of 
this  course.  Be  sure  you  carefully  date  each 
one  and  indicate  the  module,  section,  and 
activity  for  which  it’s  been  written.  Then  file 
your  pieces  in  the  order  in  which  you  write 
them  (you’ll  have  to  supply  the  folder 
yourself).  Y ou  might  want  to  make  a Table  of 
Contents  sheet  to  include  at  the  front  of  your 
folder.  Here’ s an  example  of  how  to  set  it  up: 


Module/Section/Activity 

Title/Description 

Form 

Date 

Ml  £ 3 A2 

'McnUeA,  9 enjmj, 

Pen&cmal  eAAxuf 

£ 'epl.  10,  199 _ 
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At  the  end  of  most  sections  of  the  modules  that  make  up  your  English  20  course  you’ll  be  asked  to  do 
and  hand  in  assignments  on  which  you’ll  be  graded.  Sometimes  part  of  these  assignments  will  involve 
selecting  something  you’ve  written  and  saved  in  your  Writing  Folder  and  perhaps  reworking  it,  or 
polishing  it,  and  handing  it  in.  Sometimes  you’ll  be  asked  to  use  such  a piece  of  writing  as  the  basis  for 
a whole  new  composition.  You’ll  be  able  to  choose  something  you’ve  done  that  you’d  like  your  teacher 
to  read,  respond  to,  and  grade.  This  procedure  should  help  ensure  that  for  the  most  part  it’s  your  best 
writing  for  which  you’ll  be  receiving  credit. 

Unless  you’re  told  otherwise.  Writing  Folder  material  that  you  submit  for  grading  in  assignments  will  be 
marked  according  to  the  following  scale.  Marks  are  indicated  in  parentheses  on  the  left. 


Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language 

(5)  The  writer’s  thoughts  are  perceptive  and  original.  The  content  is  detailed 
thoroughly  or  philosophically.  The  writer’s  purpose  is  self-evident  with  a clear 
and  consistent  voice  throughout.  The  organizing  principle  is  well  selected  and 
makes  the  ideas  easy  to  follow.  The  writer  has  selected  language  which  reflects 
thoughtful  creativity. 

(4)  The  writer’s  thoughts  are  perceptive  but  not  particularly  original.  The  content 
is  clearly  detailed.  The  writer’s  purpose  is  clear  with  a consistent  voice 
throughout.  The  organizing  principle  is  easy  to  follow.  The  writer’s  selection 
of  language  is  appropriate. 

(3)  The  writer’s  thoughts  lack  originality,  and  the  content  needs  to  be  more 
completely  developed.  The  writer’s  purpose  is  not  always  clear  and  the  voice, 
while  present,  is  not  always  easy  to  follow.  The  writer’s  selection  of  language 
is  appropriate  but  often  vague  or  general. 

(2)  The  writer’s  thoughts  are  inconsistent  or  unconnected,  but  appear  generally 
related  to  the  purpose.  However,  the  writer  doesn’t  really  understand  the  needs 
of  the  audience  so  that  the  content  is  inappropriate  or  very  disconnected.  The 
writer’s  sense  of  purpose  is  not  clear  throughout,  and  the  selection  of  language 
is  often  flawed  or  inappropriate. 

(1)  The  writer’s  thoughts  are  not  at  all  clear.  The  selection  of  detail  is  confusing 
and  conflicting.  The  writer  seems  to  have  little  understanding  of  the  task  and 
the  language  selection  is  inaccurate  and  inappropriate. 

(OT)  Off  Topic:  The  response  itself  has  little  or  no  connection  to  the  purpose  of  the 
assignment. 

(NS)  Insufficient:  Response  is  too  short  to  be  marked. 


Now  here’s  your  first  Writing  Folder  exercise.  Because  it’s  the  first,  you’ll  find  sample  pieces  of  writing 
in  the  Appendix  that  may  make  it  clear  what’s  expected.  Don’t,  however,  feel  that  you  must  write 
something  similar  to  these  samples.  Your  Writing  Folder  is  a device  meant  to  help  you  develop  your 
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own  style  and  say  things  you  want  to  say.  Feel  free  to  experiment.  It’s  very  important  that  you  enjoy  the 
process  of  creating  a piece  of  writing. 

f— — WRITING  FOLDER  — — — * 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas  in  a piece  of  writing  at  least 
a page  in  length. 


1 . Write  about  yourself  as  a person.  (What  are  you  really  like?  What  are  your  best  attributes? 
What  are  your  dreams  and  goals?) 

2.  Write  about  some  of  the  writing  you’ve  done  or  your  attitudes  to  writing  in  general.  (What 
do  you  like  to  write?  Have  you  ever  written  for  a contest?  Do  you  write  but  keep  it  a secret 
for  some  reason?) 

3.  Write  about  the  role,  or  place,  of  literature  and/or  the  media  in  your  life.  (Do  you  live  for  the 
next  sequel  to  a movie?  Do  you  grab  for  the  sports  section  in  your  local  newspaper?  Is  the 
radio  your  best  friend  and  link  to  the  larger  world?) 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


Activity  3:  Reading  and  Making  Meaning 


Anthology:  a 
collection  of 
literary 
selections 


When  you  read,  you  bring  experiences  and  knowledge 
with  you  to  meet  the  words  on  the  page,  and  as  you 
read,  you  increase  that  body  of  experience  and 
knowledge.  This  process  helps  you  grow  as  a 
human  being  in  that  it  allows  you  to  share  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  authors  and  poets 
from  near  and  far,  from  past  and 
present. 

Your  principal  text  for  English  20  is 
Literary  Experiences,  Volume  One, 
published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada 
Inc.  and  edited  by  Oster,  Iveson,  and 
McClay.  This  book  is  an  anthology 
- a collection  of  literary  selections,  in 
this  case  stories,  essays,  and  plays, 
will  be  referred  to  from  now  on  simply 
Literary  Experiences. 

Open  your  copy  of  this  text  and 
turn  to  page  viii.  Read  “To  the 
Student.”  Then  answer  the  question 
that  follows. 
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1 .  Note  two  new  or  interesting  thoughts  about  literature  that  this  introduction  to  the  book  raised  in  your 
mind. 


As  an  individual  you  can  look  back  on  your  life  and  see  it  as  separated  into  different  stages,  based  on 
what  you  did  or  on  what  you  learned. 


Now  turn  to  page  2 of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  poem  “Eighteen”  by  Maria  Banus.  Try  to 
appreciate,  as  you  read,  how  this  poet  sees  one  important  stage  in  her  life. 

2.  Choose  a line  or  image  from  the  poem  that  you  find  especially  striking  and  use  it  to  help  you  express 
how  Maria  Banus  feels  about  turning  eighteen. 


3.  Reflect  on  your  life  as  a series  of  stages  each  with  specific  characteristics.  Make  and  fill  in  a chart 
like  the  one  that  follows  that  seems  appropriate  for  you.  Feel  free  to  fill  in  anything  that  strikes  you 
as  important.  As  most  English  20  students  have  not  yet  attained  adulthood,  you’ll  likely  be  omitting 
or  predicting  the  final  stage  in  your  chart. 


Age 

Stage 

Characteristics 

0-2 

Infancy 

• dependent  on  adulU 

• 4eljf-cenUed 

Mi 

3-12 

Childhood 

13-17 

Adolescence 

i 

18+ 

Adulthood 

Think  about  how  you  might  have  viewed  your  list  of  stages  ten  years  ago.  Think  about  how  you 
might  see  it  ten  years  into  the  future.  Keep  this  idea  in  mind  - the  changing  person  you  are  and  the 
relationship  of  you  to  society  - as  you  continue  working  in  this  module. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 
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The  selection  you’ll  be  reading  next  was  written  by  the  Canadian  writer  and  radio-and-television 
personality,  Peter  Gzowski.  Though  it  appears  in  your  text  as  an  essay  under  the  title  “The  Game  of  Our 
Lives,”  it  was  originally  a small  part  of  a complete  book  (also  entitled  The  Game  of  Our  Lives)  written 
by  Mr.  Gzowski  about  Canada’s  favourite  team  sport  - hockey. 

In  the  excerpt  you’ll  be  reading,  Mr.  Gzowski  reminisces  about  his  boyhood  passion  for  hockey. 
Whether  or  not  you’ve  ever  played  the  game  yourself,  you’re  bound  to  be  caught  up  in  the  writer’s  own 
love  for  the  sport  and  the  meaning  the  hockey  of  his  childhood  clearly  still  has  for  him  many  years  later. 
The  writer’s  vivd  descriptions  bring  to  life  those  icy  mornings  of  his  youth  when  his  whole  being  was 
focused  entirely  on  playing  hockey  and,  like  so  many  Canadian  boys,  dreaming  of  someday  playing 
professionally. 


WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


’Think  back  to  your  own  childhood.  Was  there  any  sport,  game,  hobby,  or  other  activity  about 
which  you  felt  passionately?  If  so,  do  you  think  it  helped  shape  you  into  the  person  you  are  today? 
Do  you  still  feel  the  same  interest  in  this  activity,  or  has  your  passion  for  it  lessened  over  the 


years? 


How  you  decide  to  spend  your  spare  time  affects  the  way  you  see  yourself.  Often  your  interests 
influence  the  way  you  develop  and  how  others  see  you. 


Turn  to  page  3 in  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  essay  “The  Game  of  Our  Lives”  by  Peter  Gzowski. 
While  reading  you’ll  be  able  to  see  a specific  sport  the  way  the  author  does.  You  may  also  see  yourself 
reflected  in  the  story  in  a variety  of  other  ways. 


4.  Find  and  quote  a passage  from  the 
essay  that  reflects  the  way  you  see 
hockey,  some  other  sport,  or  winter  in 
Canada. 


5 . Tiy  to  find  a passage  in  the  essay  that  captures 
how  you  feel  about  another  activity.  Choose 
an  activity  or  interest  about  which  you  know  a 
great  deal.  Quote  the  passage  and  tell  what 
activity  it  relates  to  for  you. 

6.  A good  writer  can  often  express  something  in 
such  a way  that  the  reader  instantly  thinks  “Ahhh! 
That’s  just  the  way  I feel.  I wish  I’d  said  that.” 


If  you  can,  quote  a line  from  “The  Game  of  Our  Lives”  that  makes  you  react  this  way.  Explain  why. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the  concepts 
clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Help 


As  an  individual  you’re  unique.  Your  experiences,  your  thoughts,  your  feelings  - all  add  up  to  make  a 
unique  you.  When  you  read,  listen  to,  or  view  literature,  you  bring  all  that  makes  you  who  you  are  to  that 
literature;  the  result  is  an  individual  interpretation  that  adds  to  the  storehouse  of  experiences  that  make 
you  you. 


When  you’re  asked  to  create  your  own  literature,  you  can  find  ideas  to  write  about  by  drawing  upon  this 
“storehouse  of  experiences.” 

Sometimes,  though,  students  find  it  hard  to  draw  upon  this  storehouse.  There  are  very  few  language  arts 
students  who  have  never  sat  down  and  found  themselves  unable  to  think  of  anything  to  write  about. 


1 . This  activity  is  designed  to  help  you  realize  the  many  sources  you  have  from  which  to  draw  ideas 
when  it  comes  to  writing  compositions.  It  involves  webbing  - or  concept  mapping,  or  clustering  - 
a skill  you've  probably  developed  in  past  English  courses. 


Construct  a larger  version  of  the  chart  that  follows  and  fill  in  the  blanks.  If  you  wish,  feel  free  to  add 
more  circles  and  to  put  more  ideas  in  each  circle  than  are  suggested.  Just  let  yourself  go  and  try  to 
think  of  as  many  sources  of  ideas  as  you  can. 


Section  1 : Expressing  Yourself  in  Writing 
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2.  List  five  purposes  an  author  might  have  for  writing.  Define  each  of  these  in  your  own  words. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 

Enrichment 

r— — WRITING  FOLDER 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  idea. 


1 . The  essay  “The  Game  of  Our  Lives”  by  Peter  Gzowski  is  autobiographical  (written  by  the 
person  about  the  person).  Check  out  the  autobiography  section  of  your  local  library,  looking 
especially  for  authors  you  know  or  authors  whom  people  around  you  recommend.  When 
you’ve  read  about  the  life  of  your  selected  author,  write  a short  composition  relating  that 
person’s  life  and  experiences  to  pieces  of  hers  - or  his  - that  you’ve  read. 

2.  Read  the  following  comments  made  by  famous  writers  to  find  one  that  applies  to  you,  or  just 
one  you  really  like.  Build  a piece  of  writing  around  that  idea  and  place  the  response  in  your 
Writing  Folder. 

• American  novelist  Stephen  King,  well  known  for  his  horror  stories,  accounted  for  his 
success  by  saying  this:  “I  always  write  for  an  audience  of  one,  myself.” 

• Russian  writer  Anton  Chekov  urged  young  writers  to  toss  out  beginnings  and  endings 
of  their  works  since  the  part  that  rings  true  usually  lies  in  the  middle. 

• Victorian-era  British  poet  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  said,  “I  am  a part  of  all  that  I have 
met.” 

• Canadian  novelist  and  short-story  writer  Margaret  Laurence  commented  that  writers 
discover  themselves  by  writing  and  that  this  exploration  “involves  an  attempt  to 
understand  one’s  background  and  one’s  past,  even  sometimes  a more  distant  past 
which  one  has  not  personally  experienced.” 

• Nineteenth-century  British  poet  William  Wordsworth  noted  “Poetry  is  the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings;  it  takes  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity.” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 

Conclusion 

In  Section  1 you’ve  been  asked  to  think  about  your  own  unique  identity  and  how  it  colours  the  ways  in 
which  you  respond  to  anything  you  see,  read,  or  listen  to.  The  idea  of  the  personal  response  was 
introduced,  and  your  Writing  Folder  - in  which  you’ll  file  your  personal  responses  - was  discussed. 
Now  you  should  be  set  to  begin  work  on  Section  2,  which  investigates  more  fully  the  idea  of  personal 
identity. 
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Section  1 Assignment:  Expressing  Yourself  in  Writing 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  20  - Module  1 Section  1 Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 

Choose  one  of  the  following  topics  and  write  a composition  of  at  least  two  pages.  Your  work  will  be 

graded  chiefly  for  its  thought  and  detail  and  for  its  fluency. 

• Write  about  yourself  as  a person.  Imagine  that  you’re  introducing  your  personality  to  someone 
who  knows  little  about  you  but  would  like  to  know  “the  real  you.” 

• Write  about  yourself  as  a language  user.  As  a user  of  language,  you  are  a reader,  writer,  listener, 
speaker,  and  viewer.  Select  one  or  more  of  these  aspects  of  yourself  as  a language  user  and  create 
a portrait  of  yourself  in  words. 


Use  this  heading  to  organize  your  response: 

I have  chosen  to  write  about  myself  as 
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YOUR  PERSONAL 
IDENTITY 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  you  see  the  world  in  a unique  way?  Your  view  is  the  lens  through 
which  you  view  all  the  events  and  characters  you’re  exposed  to.  Being  aware  of  that  lens  and  its  focus 
can  add  to  your  knowledge  of  yourself  and  your  enjoyment  of  the  world  around  you. 

In  this  section  you’ll  learn  how  important  it  is  to  be  an  active  reader  when  you  encounter  a story,  poem, 
play,  or  article.  You’ll  have  the  chance  to  write  about  the  world  as  you  see  it.  As  well,  you’ll  examine 
the  use  of  the  first-person  viewpoint  in  writing  narratives  while  adding  your  own  personal  responses  to 
your  Writing  Folder. 


English  20:  Module  1 
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Activity  1 : Active  Reading 


Inference:  a 
conclusion 
not  actually 
stated  but 
arrived  at  by 
weighing  the 
evidence 


The  Role  of  the  Reader 

You  probably  feel  that  there’s  not  much  left  for 
you  to  learn  about  the  reading  process.  You  just 
open  the  book  or  magazine  and  absorb  the  words. 
Right? 


Wrong!  Reading  is  an  active  process  that 
requires  much  more  than  this  of  the  reader. 

When  you  read,  you  should  interact  with  what’s 
written.  You  must  bring  to  it  all  your  own 
experiences  and  background  and  actively 
interpret  the  text.  You  must  meet  the  writer 
halfway. 


Good  readers  look  through  a piece  of  literature 
first  to  determine  the  author’s  purpose.  Good 
readers  will  make  inferences  (educated  guesses) 
while  reading  and  then  check  to  see  if  their 
hypotheses  were  correct.  This  is  why  it's  often  a good  idea  - even  a necessary  one  - to  reread  a 
complicated  section  of  a story  to  fully  understand  it.  When  you  check  back  - for  example,  to  see  if  a 
character  in  a mystery  story  really  did  have  an  alibi  for  a particular  time  - you’re  playing  detective  and 
being  an  active  reader.  Checking  details  and  the  accuracy  of  your  inferences  is  a productive  way  of 
reading. 


Active  reading  also  occurs  when  you  make  connections  between  your  past  experiences  and  the  material 
you’re  reading.  When  you  find  yourself  asking  questions  as  you  read,  you’re  also  interacting  with  the 
text.  Sometimes  you  might  disagree  with  a statement  and  check  it  out  with  someone  who  knows  or  with 
a second  text  - another  instance  of  active  reading. 


Some  active  readers  make  notes  to  themselves  and  the  author  in  the  margins  as  they  read.  This  is  a 
genuine  and  a lasting  interaction  with  the  text,  for  those  responses  are  right  there  for  the  reader  next  time 
he  or  she  picks  up  that  book.  (It’s  important  to  remember  to  erase  these  notes  or  put  them  on  removable 
tags  if  the  book  doesn’t  belong  to  you,  however.) 

Other  readers  keep  a notebook  to  write  down  intriguing  and  memorable  quotations  from  the  books  they 
read.  This  information,  along  with  the  author,  title,  and  page  number,  are  all  that  is  needed  for  a source 
of  valuable  quotations  for  essays  or  other  presentations  that  might  come  up  later.  Still  other  readers  find 
that  asking  questions  of  themselves  and  the  text  is  a good  way  to  work  their  way  through  complex 
material.  By  asking  key  questions  and  reading  to  answer  these  questions,  they  find  they  keep  from 
getting  lost  or  bored.  The  key  in  each  of  these  techniques  is  not  so  much  what  is  done,  but  what  the 
reader  accomplishes  by  doing  these  actions;  the  reader  stays  actively  involved  while  reading. 


Viewing  should  be  an  active  process  as  well.  When  you  watch  movies  or  television,  do  you  make 
predictions  - either  to  yourself  or  aloud  - about  what  will  happen  next?  If  so,  you’re  being  an  active 
viewer. 


Section  2:  Your  Personal  Identity 

III 
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During  the  next  television  show  you  watch,  make  two  educated  guesses  (inferences)  at  the  end  of  the 
second  commercial,  about  what  will  happen  in  the  rest  of  the  show.  Share  your  guesses  with  a partner 
and  see  how  good  you  are  at  analysing  situations  and  making  predictions  based  on  your  analyses. 


The  Role  of  the  Writer  - Writing  from  a Point  of  View 


An  active  reader  meets  a writer  halfway,  but  of  course  the  way  an  author  presents  a piece  of  writing  goes 
a long  way  in  determining  what  a reader  can  get  from  it.  In  every  narrative,  someone  tells  the  story  and 
gives  that  telling  a particular  slant. 


1.  Think  about  how  the  same  situation  can  be  viewed  differently  by  two  people.  Complete  this 
conversation  between  a “typical”  parent  and  a “typical”  teenager  (assuming  that  such  creatures 
exist)  as  they  view  the  latter’s  bedroom.  (Feel  free  to  draw  on  past  experience  or  stories  you’ve 
heard  from  friends.) 


There  can  be  many  views  of  the  same  situation. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
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First-person 
point  of  view:  a 

type  of  narration 
in  which  a 
character  tells 
his  or  her  own 
story  using  the 
words  I and  we 

Narrative  point 
of  view:  the 
viewpoint  or 
perspective  from 
which  a story  is 
told 

Third-person 
point  of  view:  a 

type  of  narration 
in  which  an  unin- 
volved narrator 
describes  what 
happens  to  other 
people,  using 
words  like  he 
and  she 


English  20:  Module  1 

If  you  write  a story  about  one  of  your  own  experiences,  you’ll  probably  use  the  words  “I”  or  “we.”  This 
is  called  writing  from  the  first-person  point  of  view.  Narrative  point  of  view  is  something  you’ll  be 
studying  in  more  detail  in  Modules  2 and  6,  but  it’s  important  here  to  get  an  idea  of  how  the  viewpoint 
from  which  a story’s  told  can  affect  how  readers  respond  to  the  story. 

When  a story’s  told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view,  the  narrator  becomes  one  of  the  characters,  the 
one  through  whose  eyes  and  ears  the  reader  or  listener  experiences  the  story. 

Another  common  technique  of  retelling  a story  is  to  tell  it  from  the  “he”  or  “she”  point  of  view,  which  is 
called  the  third-person  point  of  view.  There  are  many  reasons  why  an  author  might  choose  one  or  the 
other  of  these  points  of  view,  as  you’ll  see.  The  point  of  view  is  the  perspective  from  which  the  story  is 
told. 

An  example  of  a narrative  told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view  might  look  like  this: 

When  I got  home  last  night,  I was  pretty  tired,  but  I knew  that  the  next  day  was  cleanup  time.  I decided 
to  clean  up  my  room  before  I went  to  bed.  Some  of  my  clothes  went  into  the  clothes  hamper  and  those 
others  . . . well,  I might  wear  that  T-shirt  again. 

It’s  my  room  and  I should  be  able  to  keep  it  any  way  I want,  but  I knew  if  I didn’t  tidy  it  up,  my  mom 
would  have  a fit. 


Section  2:  Your  Personal  Identity 
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Now  here’s  the  same  situation  as  told  from  the  third-person  point  of  view: 

That  night  Maurice  was  very  tired  when  he  got  home,  but  he  knew  that  the  next  day  was  cleanup  day. 
This  thought  angered  him.  It  was,  after  all,  his  room,  he  told  himself.  Couldn’t  he  keep  it  the  way  he 
wanted  it?  But  he  knew  his  mother  would  be  angry  if  he  didn’t  clean  it  up. 

Maurice  tidied  his  bedroom  before  he  went  to  bed.  Somehow,  though,  his  heart  wasn’t  in  it  and  the 
results  showed  it.  He  decided  to  leave  the  T-shirt  that  was  under  the  bed.  After  all,  he  just  might  want 
to  wear  it  again. 


The  story  you’re  about  to  read  is  told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view.  It’s  about  a young  girl’s  first 
experience  with  going  to  a dance  and  the  agonies  she  goes  through.  Some  of  those  agonies  centred  on 
her  dress. 


WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Think  about  your  favourite  clothes  and  how  you  feel  when  you  wear 
them.  Do  you  choose  clothes  for  a special  occasion  based  on  your 
own  opinion  or  on  the  opinions  you  think  others  hold?  Do  clothes 
really  make  the  person,  or  is  the  person  more  complex  than  such 
surface  features? 

, 

Can  you  remember  an  occasion  in  which  clothes  played  a major 
role?  Try  to  capture  how  you  felt  by  writing  an  entry  for  your 
Writing  Folder. 


iM 


Now  turn  to  page  8 in  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  short  story 
“Red  Dress  - 1946”  by  Canadian  writer  Alice  Munro.  As  you  read, 
note  how  the  first-person  point  of  view  allows  you  to  see  right  into  the 
narrator’s  mind  so  that  you  know  just  what  she’s  thinking  and  feeling. 

2.  The  narrator  of  “Red  Dress  - 1946”  is  at  a crossroads  in  the 
way  she  views  herself  in  relation  to  her  mother,  her  friends, 
and  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

a.  What  different  roles  does  she  “tiy  on”  (as  she  tries  on  the 
red  dress)?  In  your  answer  include  short  quotations  from 
the  story  to  show  some  of  the  roles  the  narrator  explores. 

b.  Which  role  does  she  finally  choose? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
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Do  you  know  people  whose  view  of  the  world  is  so  limited  by  the  rigidity  of  their  own  ideas  that  they 
miss  much  of  what’s  good,  fun,  and  interesting  in  life?  If  so,  you  should  find  the  narrator  in  the  next 
story  familiar. 


V 

Literary 

Experiences 

I 

Turn  to  page  346  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  short  story  “You  Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess”  by 
Muriel  Spark.  Note  how  the  use  of  the  first-person  viewpoint  in  the  narrative  enables  the  writer  to  show 
the  limitations  of  the  person  telling  the  story.  Of  course  you,  the  reader,  must  make  inferences  in  order 
to  see  those  limitations. 


3.  Loma,  in  “You  Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess,”  tells  you  her  opinion  of  many  other  people.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  Loma?  Explain  why  you  feel  as  you  do. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
WRITING  FOLDER  ^ 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


You’ve  now  read  two  stories  written  from  the  first-person  point  of  view.  Choose  one  of  these  two 
as  a jumping-off  point.  Create  for  your  folder  a piece  of  writing  about  a time  when  you 
questioned  something  that  happened  in  your  life.  This  may  have  been  a time  when  you  simply 
disagreed  with  someone  or  when  a situation  occurred  in  which  you  just  didn’t  have  enough 
information.  Use  the  first-person  point  of  view,  but  feel  free  to  use  any  format  you  wish  - for 
example,  a letter,  a diary  entry,  or  a poem. 

In  later  modules  you’ll  look  at  narrative  point  of  view  more  fully.  For  the  time  being  what’s  important 
is  to  know  that  writers  can  select  different  viewpoints  from  which  to  write. 


Activity  2:  When  People  Capture  Themselves 


Autobiography : 

an  account  of  a 
person ’s  life 
written  by  that 
person 


The  next  piece  of  literature  you’ll 
consider  is  autobiography  {auto 
= self,  bio  = life,  graph  = written)  - 
more  particularly,  an  autobio- 
graphical essay.  This  will  be  the 
second  autobiographical  essay 
you’ve  encountered  in  this 
module;  the  first  was  “The  Game 
of  Our  Lives”  by  Peter  Gzowski. 
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WRIT5NG  FOLDER  — — — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


As  people  grow  they  change.  Changes  are  inevitable,  but  sometimes  people  become  nostalgic  for 
the  “good  old  days.”  Have  you  ever  felt  that  way?  Describe  the  situation. 


Now  turn  to  page  20  in  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  essay  “A  Boy  I Knew”  by  E.B.  White.  Then 
answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

1 .  a.  In  this  autobiographical  essay,  what  relationship  does  the  boy  at  first  seem  to  have  to  the  writer? 
b.  What  do  you  soon  understand  about  their  relationship? 


2.  Select  three  specific  characteristics  of  “the  boy”  that  make  you  feel  you  know  him.  Quote  the 
sentences  that  define  these  characteristics  most  clearly  for  you. 


3.  The  author  sees  himself  reflected  in  his  son.  Describe  a time  when  you’ ve  heard  or  seen  this  happen 
to  you  or  to  people  around  you. 

4.  Make  up  and  describe  a situation  in  which  the  writer,  E.B.  White,  suddenly  becomes  aware  of  “the 
boy”  and  show  how  this  affects  him. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


As  you  can  see,  the  first-person  narrative  stories  give  writers  a great  deal  of  latitude.  They  can  be 
themselves;  they  can  create  narrators  whose  views  they  wish  to  criticize;  they  can  even  split  themselves 
in  two,  as  E.B.  White  did  in  “A  Boy  I Knew.”  In  the  next  activity  you’ll  be  continuing  your  study  of  this 
sort  of  perspective  technique  that  writers  can  employ. 


Activity  3:  The  Role  of  the  Speaker 


Narrator:  the 
teller  of  a story 

Speaker:  the 
character  who 
speaks  to  the 
reader  in  a 
poem... 
Sometimes  the 
speaker  can  be 
identified  with  the 
poet,  sometimes 
not. 


You’ve  seen  that  an  author  can  write  from  several 
perspectives,  among  them  the  first  person.  Sometimes  a 
writer  using  this  point  of  view  can  clearly  be  identified 
with  the  narrator  (or  the  speaker,  as  the  narrator  of  a 
poem  is  called).  This  is  true  in  the  autobiographical 
essay  “A  Boy  I Knew.”  And  sometimes  a writer  can 
adopt  a persona,  or  a mask,  in  order  to  create  a particular 
result. 


In  this  case,  the  character  who’s  narrating  won’t  be  the  same  as 
the  author.  The  technique  of  creating  a persona  was  used  in  the 
story  “You  Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess,”  in  which  the  writer 
adopts  the  persona  of  a naive  British  girl  whose  obsessive 
consciousness  of  cleanliness  blinds  her  to  so  much  else. 
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Persona:  an 
artificial 
character  a 
person  adopts  to 
present  to  the 
public 


Literary 

Experiences 

I 


WRITING  FOLDER 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


Suggest  a few  situations  in  which  a writer  might  want  to  create  a persona  when  writing  a story. 
Then  suggest  a few  cases  in  which  the  narrator  of  a story  could  be  identified  with  the  writer. 


Think  about  one  of  the  particularly  strong 
relationships  you  have  with  one  of  your 
relatives,  or  a relationship  that  you  know  about 
between  two  of  your  relatives.  How  would 
you  describe  the  feelings  and  attitudes  that 
each  person  has  toward  the  other?  Have  the 
feelings  between  them  ever  changed?  Or  once 
they’re  set,  do  they  remain  for  life? 

Now  turn  to  page  53  of  Literary  Experiences 
and  read  the  poem  “Me  as  My  Grandmother” 
by  Rosemary  Aubert.  Then  turn  to  page  54  and 
read  the  poem  “Mother”  by  Nagase  Kiyoko. 

Note  the  different  feelings  and  attitudes  these  two  poems  express.  Remember,  poetry  is  an  intensely 
emotional  form  of  literature.  Savour  every  word;  leave  yourself  open  to  all  the  impressions  and  feelings 
you  can. 

1 .  Construct  and  complete  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  It’s  been  started  to  get  you  going. 


“Me  as  My  Grandmother” 

“Mother” 

Speaker 

Person  spoken 
of/Subject 

Feelings 

expressed 

2.  Quote  a line  or  two  that  support  the  answer  you  selected  for  the  “feelings”  section  for  each  poem: 

• “Me  as  My  Grandmother”  • “Mother” 

3.  As  you  know,  it’s  not  necessary  that  the  speaker  and  the  poet  be  the  same.  Sometimes  the 
expression  of  a point  of  view  can  be  more  effective  if  the  writer  adopts  a persona  and  becomes  a 
different  speaker.  In  these  two  poems,  the  author  has  selected  a particular  speaker.  Can  you  think 
of  another  speaker  who  could  make  these  same  themes  effective?  In  your  answer  describe  how  the 
use  of  this  speaker  would  change  the  poem. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the  concepts 
clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Help 

1 . In  this  section  you’ve  seen  that  reading  is  an  active  process.  A good  reader  - like  a good  listener  or 
viewer  — actively  thinks  about,  interprets,  questions,  predicts,  and  makes  inferences  while  reading. 
Simply  to  let  your  eyes  travel  over  a printed  page  and  passively  absorb  and  accept  the  information 
presented  there  is  a very  inadequate  way  of  reading  except,  perhaps,  in  a limited  number  of 
situations  - for  example,  reading  a set  of  technical  instructions. 

To  test  your  own  ability  to  weigh,  accept,  or  reject  what  you  read,  find  a newspaper  or  magazine  that 
has  an  advice  column  or  a section  on  a topic  such  as  fashion  or  music. 

a.  List  at  least  one  idea  from  the  column  with  which  you  agree. 

b.  Now  list  at  least  one  idea  from  the  column  with  which  you  disagree. 

Did  you  find  it  unnatural  to  question  what  you  read?  Some  people  believe  instinctively  that  what  they 
see  in  print  must  be  true.  Remember,  it’s  up  to  each  individual  to  actively  question  whatever  he  or  she 
reads. 

2.  You  also  examined  in  Section  2 the  idea  of  narrative  point  of  view.  You  looked  especially  at  the 
first-person  perspective  and  how  writers  can  use  it  in  different  ways  to  create  a desired  effect  or 
convey  a particular  attitude,  criticism,  or  meaning. 

No  doubt  you’ve  written  many  stories  from  the  first-person 
point  of  view  in  past  English  and  language  arts  courses.  But 
have  you  ever  adopted  the  perspective  of  a narrator  other  than 
yourself? 

Think  of  a person  with  a quality  you  don’t  like  - perhaps  a 
selfish  or  conceited  person,  a bully,  or  a loudmouth.  Now, 
using  this  person  as  your  narrator,  write  a short  first-person 
account  of  some  situation  in  which  the  person  found  himself 
- or  herself.  Express  things  from  your  narrator’ s viewpoint, 
but  do  it  so  that  your  readers  can  see  through  this  person  and 
know  what  he  - or  she  - is  really  like. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment 

Do  one  of  the  following. 

1 . Approach  a member  of  your  family  to  gather  stories  of  your  ancestors.  When  you’ ve  gathered  some 
facts,  either  write  an  account  of  a true  family  story  that  you  consider  newsworthy  or,  using  a few 
details  you  may  have  been  able  to  collect,  write  a fictional  account  of  an  incident  in  which  a relative 
or  ancestor  might  have  been  involved. 

2.  In  an  attempt  to  leam  more  about  your  family  and  its  cultural  background,  question  relatives  to  see 
if  they’re  willing  to  share  their  personal  diaries  with  you.  Perhaps  through  your  quest  you’ll 
discover  a diary,  journal,  or  notebook  of  an  ancestor  you  never  had  the  chance  of  knowing  such  as 
a great  grandmother  or  great  grandfather. 


WESTFILE  INC. 


Now  either  write  a nonfictional  narrative  based  on  your  findings  or  prepare  and  record  on  audiotape 
a nonfictional  narrative  based  on  your  findings. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 


Conclusion 

In  Section  2 you’ve  looked  at  reading  as  an  active  process,  written  about  aspects  of  the  world  as  you  see 
them,  and  examined  how  writers  can  make  use  of  different  points  of  view  as  well  as  different  narrators 
and  speakers.  In  the  next  section  you’ll  look  at  how  your  cultural  identity  contributes  to  making  you 
who  you  are. 


Section  2:  Your  Personal  Identity 
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Section  2 Assignment:  Your  Personal  Identity 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  20  - Module  1 Section  2 Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 

1 . Good  stories  are  often  set  at  turning  points  in  the  lives  of  their  central  characters.  Write  a short 
autobiographical  piece  or  narrative  (about  two  pages  in  length)  about  a key  time  in  your  life.  For 
instance,  you  might  write  as  a child,  capturing  the  feelings,  anxieties,  and  turmoil  you  experienced 
at  a time  when  your  family  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

You  work  will  be  graded  according  to  the  following  criteria: 

• ideas  • style/voice 

• organization  • writing  skills 

• wording 

2.  Imagine  two  characters  involved  in  a difference  of  opinion  over  some  issue.  For  example,  these 
might  be  a parent  and  a teenager  arguing  over  a curfew  or  an  environmentalist  fighting  with  a town 
council  over  the  location  of  a toxic- waste  dump. 

Write  a series  of  at  least  two,  and  possibly  four,  first-person  accounts  - letters,  diary  entries,  or 
speeches  (whatever  seems  most  appropriate)  - in  which  each  person  expresses  his  or  her  point  of 
view.  Really  try  to  get  into  the  shoes  of  each  character  and  express  things  as  he  - or  she  - would  see 
them. 

Your  response  should  be  three  or  four  pages  in  length. 

Your  work  will  be  graded  according  to  the  same  criteria  as  for  question  1 . 


Have  you  ever  heard  Canada  referred  to  as  a “cultural  mosaic”  - a society  composed  of  a vast  array  of 
different  cultures  each  maintaining  at  least  some  of  its  characteristic  individuality?  Do  you  know  much 
of  your  own  cultural  heritage? 

The  traditional  view  of  Canada  as  a “mosaic”  or  “salad  bowl”  celebrates  people’s  differences  and 
contributions.  Many  facets  of  life  form  your  heritage;  your  language,  customs,  attitudes,  and  aspirations 
have  been  passed  on  by  those  who  preceded  you.  These  facets,  among  many  other  things,  make  you 
who  you  are  today. 


In  Section  3 you’ll  look  at  how  your  identity  is  influenced  by  culture  and  society.  You’ll  see  the  role 
culture  plays  in  how  you  view  things.  As  well,  you’ll  reinforce  your  understanding  of  reading  as 
thinking  and  you’ll  increase  your  abilities  to  read  and  listen  actively.  You’ll  also  learn  about  a writer’s 
tone,  and  its  role  in  understanding  and  communicating  messages. 


Section  3:  Your  Cultural  Identity 
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Activity  1 : The  Cultural  Influence 


As  you  learned  in  Section  1,  writers  can  adopt  different  narrative  points  of  view  in  telling  stories:  first- 
person  point  of  view  and  third-person  point  of  view,  for  example.  But  the  expression  point  of  view 
ordinarily  has  a broader,  more  general  meaning;  normally  it’s  used  just  to  refer  to  how  people  see  things 
- the  attitude  they  take  to  a subject. 


Often  your  points  of  view  on  things  are  influenced  or  determined  by  the  culture  in  which  you  were 
raised.  For  example,  take  a look  at  the  following  cartoon.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow  it. 


1 . What  message  is  being  communicated  by  the  cartoon? 

2.  What  clues  in  the  picture  helped  you  decide  on  the  message? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 

In  the  case  of  the  preceding  cartoon,  if  you’re  familiar  with  the  story  Pinocchio,  you’ll  understand  the 
message;  while  if  you  haven’t  had  the  experience  of  reading  or  listening  to  the  story  of  the  puppet 
(magically  brought  to  life)  whose  nose  grew  when  he  told  a lie,  the  point  of  the  cartoon  would  escape 
you.  Your  cultural  exposure  guides  your  interpretation  of  this  and  many  other  messages. 
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WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  idea. 


1 . See  if  you  can  remember  a time  when  your  cultural  view  affected  your  understanding  of  an 
event.  In  your  folder  write  of  an  event  or  conversation  when  perhaps  you  didn’t  understand 
a joke  because  of  a cultural  link  you  didn’t  know  about  or  a time  when  you  were 
uncomfortable  because  everyone  else  knew  how  to  behave,  but  you  were  new  to  the  situation. 

2.  Find  an  example  or  two  of  cartoons  that  are  culturally  biased,  that  is,  that  require  your 
understanding  of  some  aspect  of  a particular  culture  to  understand  them. 


Activity  2:  Gender-ally  Speaking 


So  far  you’ve  looked  briefly  at  the  role  your  culture  plays  in  making  you  who  you  are.  Another  factor 
that  you  should  consider  is  that  of  gender. 

Test  your  ideas  on  gender  roles  by  answering  the  questions  that  follow. 


• Members  of  which  gender  wear  skii 

• Members  of  which  gender  are 
care  givers? 

• Members  of  which  gender 
like  trucks? 

• Members  of  which  gender 
do  cooking? 

• Members  of  which 
gender  like  to  design 
clothes? 

• Members  of  which 
gender  run  countries? 


Obviously  these  questions  are  designed  to  detect  your  gender  bias.  Probably  today  few  people  would 
fall  into  the  trap  of  saying  that  any  of  the  described  behaviours  or  characteristics  were  exclusively  male 
or  female,  yet  often  people  tend  to  operate  with  gender  biases  - sometimes  not  even  admitting  the  fact  to 
themselves.  Our  society  has  been  working  hard  at  eliminating  them  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  every  society  has  its  own  ideas  on  male  and  female  roles. 
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WRITING  FOLDER  — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


Where  do  commonly  held  ideas  about  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  come  from?  Does  the 
culture  of  which  you’re  a part  play  a role  in  the  way  you  see  these  things?  For  your  folder,  write 
a short  piece  about  your  view  of  the  ideal  woman/girl  or  ideal  man/boy.  You  may  wish  to  devise 
a list  of  characteristics  or  write  in  paragraph  form  about  behaviour  expectations  in  society.  As  you 
do  your  writing,  continue  thinking  about  assumptions  that  people  make  - and  that  you  yourself 
have  - about  differences  between  males  and  females. 


What  would  happen  if  there  were  no  way  of  externally  distinguishing  between 
males  and  females?  What  would  happen  to  the  way  families  raise  children? 
Would  society  and  children  be  winners  or  losers?  Turn  to  page  28  in  Literary 
Experiences  and  read  the  amusing  story  “X”  by  Lois  Gould  to  help  you  decide. 
Then  do  the  Writing  Folder  exercise  that  follows. 


WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas. 


2. 


After  reading  the  story  “X,”  do  you  think  it’s  possible  to  break  down  the  cultural  barriers 
surrounding  the  raising  of  boys  and  girls?  What  would  the  results  of  such  a change  bring  to 
society? 


Be  sure  to  express  your  views  honestly,  even  if  (especially  if)  you  strongly 
disagree  with  the  message  expressed  in  the  story 


Now  try  watching  a whole  evening  of  prime-time  television  - from  7 :00 
to  9:00  p.m.  Note  the  gender-role  stereotyping  you  see;  for  example, 
who  does  the  laundry  or  who  repairs  the  plumbing?  And  don’t  forget 
commercials;  they’re  notorious  for  this  sort  of  stereotyping  (though  many 
advertisers  are  now  making  a noticeable  effort  to  reverse  traditional  gender 
roles).  Write  up  your  findings  in  a brief  report. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 
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Activity  3:  Tone 


Have  you  ever  noticed  that  two  people  can  talk  to  the  same  audience  and  convey  basically  the  same 
message  while  receiving  very  different  responses?  One  audience  may  clap,  cheer,  and  accept  the 
speaker’s  message;  the  other  may  frown,  fidget,  and  reject  what  the  speaker’s  saying.  How  can  this  be? 
The  answer  may  lie  in  the  tone  the  speaker  uses. 


Tone:  a 

speaker’s  or 
writer ’s  attitude 
toward  a subject 
or  audience 
reflected  in 
choice  of  words 
and  emphasis 

Colloquial:  like 
ordinary 
conversation 
rather  than 
formal  speech 

Diction : choice 
of  words  and 
level  of  language 

Inflection: 
change  in  pitch 
and  volume 


The  word  tone  simply  refers  to  the  attitude  a speaker  or  writer  has  toward  both  subject  and  audience. 
This  attitude  is  revealed  in  the  words,  emphasis,  and  manner  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Tone  comes  in  a wide  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes.  Here’s  a sampling  of  adjectives  that  can  be  used  to 
describe  tone: 

• humorous  • friendly  • satirical  • playful  • sombre 

• angry  • ironic  • antagonistic  • impersonal  • colloquial 

A writer  uses  a tone  that  will  accomplish  a purpose.  In  speaking,  a person  reveals  tone  through  diction, 
inflection,  and  nonverbal  language  (body  and  facial  accompaniments).  In  writing,  an  author  uses 
diction  and  stylistic  devices  (imagery,  use  of  detail,  sentence  length,  anecdotes,  and  so  on)  to  help 
convey  the  message. 

Tone  also  includes  aspects  of  formal  and  informal  usage.  You  already  know  how  adept  you  are  at 
switching  from  informal  language  when  talking  with  your  friends,  to  more  formal  language  when 
conversing  with  persons  in  authority  or  people  you  don’t  know  very  well. 


Formal: 

characterized  by 
strict  observance 
of  forms  and 
correctness 

Informal: 

casual;  natural 


Come  up  with  phrases  or  sentences  that  could  be  used  to  fill  the  bubbles  in  the  following  cartoon.  Fill 
the  top  ones  with  a formal  exchange  between  the  two  women  and  the  bottom  ones  with  an  informal 
exchange. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 
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Do  you  see  what  a difference  tone  makes? 

The  story  you’ll  be  reading  next  is  written  in  a tone  that  could  be  described  as  light,  playful , or 
humorous,  which  is  unusual  in  that  the  story  deals  with  a very  serious,  and  often  tragic,  subject  - racial 
prejudice  and  stereotyping.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  consequences  of  culture 
meeting  culture. 

When  you  first  read  the  story,  you  may  be  shocked  - or  even  outraged.  But  if  you  pay  close  attention, 
and  read  “between  the  lines,”  you  may  well  come  away  with  a very  different  interpretation  at  the  end. 


V 

Literary 

Experiences 

I 

Now  turn  to  page  70  in  Literary  Experiences  and  read  “Cowboys  and  Indians”  by  Basil  Johnston.  This 
story  is  an  account  of  an  actual  occurrence,  and  deals  with  the  clash  of  white  and  native  cultures  in  North 
America.  When  you’ve  read  the  story,  do  the  Writing  Folder  exercise  that  follows.  Then  read  the 
classroom  discussion  that  comes  next  to  see  if  your  response  was  similar  to  those  of  any  of  the  students 
talking  there. 


WRITING  FOLDER  — — — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas. 

You  may  well  have  had  a strong  personal  response  to  the  story  “Cowboys  and  Indians.”  If  so, 
express  your  ideas  and  feelings  about  it  in  your  Writing  Folder.  How  are  the  two  groups  - the 
moviemakers  and  Native  Americans  - portrayed?  Is  the  playful  tone  of  the  story  appropriate  to 
the  subject  matter? 


Now  listen  in  on  this  classroom  discussion  of  “Cowboys  and  Indians.” 


Teacher:  OK,  you’ve  all  read  “Cowboys  and  Indians.”  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Ingrid:  It  was  cute.  It  showed  in  a humorous  way  how  little  Hollywood  filmmakers  - and  I guess 

white  society  in  general  - know  about  North  American  native  culture. 

Suzanne:  Well  I happen  to  be  a Native  Canadian  and  I didn’t  find  the  story  “cute”  at  all!  It  just 

perpetuates  all  the  old  stereotypes  of  native  people  - war-whooping  savages  who  attack 
wagon  trains  and  kill  white  settlers  for  the  fun  of  it. 
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Jefferson:  Yeah,  I agree.  But  it’s  even  more  than  that.  The  Indians  are  made  to  look  stupid  and 
incompetent.  They  can’t  talk  properly  for  one  thing;  they  can  only  grunt  “How.”  And  they 
can’t  do  anything  right  - like  ride  horses  or  even  lie  still  after  they’d  been  “shot”! 

Tom:  Hey,  wait  a minute.  I’m  also  a Native  Canadian  and  I didn’t  find  the  story  insulting  at  all. 

You  guys  missed  the  point  completely.  The  Crows  weren’t  stupid;  they  were  playing 
stupid  to  make  the  film  shooting  last  as  long  as  possible.  That  way  they  made  a lot  more 
money. 

Teacher:  I think  Tom’s  right.  The  chief  was  a pretty  shrewd  businessman  who  saw  a chance  for  his 

people  to  make  a profit  and  he  went  for  it.  The  moviemakers  expected  a bunch  of 
ignorant  savages  and  intended  to  exploit  them.  So  the  chief  gave  them  ignorant 
savages,  but  did  some  exploiting  of  his  own. 

Anita:  That’s  my  opinion  too.  If  anyone  looks  silly,  it’s  the  filmmakers  with  their  absurd 

interpretation  of  native  history  and  their  ridiculous  assumptions  about  modern  Native 
culture  and  lifestyles. 

Suzanne:  That’s  easy  for  you  to  say,  but  I still  think  the  Crows  are  made  to  look  silly.  They  can’t 

ride;  they  can’t  act;  they  seem  to  know  little  about  their  heritage...  I mean,  they  had  to 
bring  in  anthropologists  to  show  the  Natives  how  to  act  and  dress  like  Indians!  Then  they 
kept  falling  off  their  horses...  . I’m  cheesed  off  at  the  way  Natives  are  depicted  in  this 
story  and  I’m  cheesed  off  with  the  author’s  insensitivity. 

Wu:  Speaking  of  the  author,  I looked  up  his  name  in  the  Author  Biographies  section  at  the  end 

of  Literary  Experiences,  and  guess  what?  He’s  a Native  Canadian  himself  - an  Ojibway! 
So  I doubt  that  he’d  write  a story  intending  to  insult  Natives. 

Tom:  Exactly,  I read  the  story  twice,  and  I picked  up  on  a lot  of  clues  that  show  it’s  the  Whites 

that  the  writer  was  making  look  silly.  They  were  taken  advantage  of  all  the  way. 

Teacher:  Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  this  sort  of  clue? 

Tom:  Sure.  On  page  77  it  says  this:  “...  the  expressions  of  admiration  tendered  by  Ken 

Maynard  to  the  Crows  for  the  speed  with  which  they  had  developed  horsemanship, 
remarking  that  ‘it  must  be  in-bred.’  ” That  tells  me  that  probably  they  knew  how  to  ride  all 
along;  they  just  pretended  not  to  because  they  got  paid  for  each  day  they  “learned.”  And 
those  watches  and  sunglasses  - that  was  all  so  that  they’d  have  to  retake  the  scene  and 
make  more  money. 

Teacher:  Good  points.  The  writer  of  this  story  really  expects  active  readers.  Those  are  the  sorts  of 

inferences  you  have  to  make  to  understand  what’s  going  on. 


Suzanne:  Well...  maybe  I’d  better  read  it  again.  I guess  my  initial  anger  sort  of 

prevented  me  from  seeing  some  of  that  stuff. 

Teacher:  That’s  perfectly  understandable,  Suzanne.  And  I think  as  you 

reread  you’ll  notice  that  beneath  the  humour  the 
story  really  gets  at  some  of  the  deeper  issues 
of  one  culture’s  exploiting  another.  Note 
how  so  much  of  the  Crows’  heritage  had 
been  taken  from  them.  For  example, 
their  white  neighbours  had  horses,  but 
they  didn’t. 
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Anita:  Yeah,  and  look  at  the  absurd  stereotypes  the  filmmakers  had.  The  Crows  must  have 

been  pretty  up-to-date  in  their  lifestyles;  they  had  watches  and  sunglasses,  for  example. 
But  the  Hollywood  guys  figured  they’d  still  be  walking  around  with  bows  and  arrows!  And 
what’s  worse,  their  movie  would  help  perpetuate  that  stereotype! 

Teacher:  Good  point!  And  don’t  you  think  the  writer  is  satirizing  the  “authentic”  film  they  wanted  to 

make?  The  final  paragraph  shows  that  the  public  had  the  same  idea  about  “authentic” 
Indians.  This  just  underscores  the  warped  stereotypes  White  society  has  about  native 
history  and  culture. 

p==  WRITING  FOLDER  — — — — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas. 


Reread  “Cowboys  and  Indians”  and  write  a second  response.  Have  some  of  the  ideas  that 
developed  in  the  previous  discussion  allowed  you  to  see  things  from  a different  perspective?  Has 
your  point  of  view  changed  from  the  first  reading?  Compare  your  second-look  response  with 
your  first  response.  Does  anything  surprise  you?  What  do  you  think  now  of  the  writer’s  tone? 


WESTFILE  INC. 


When  you’ve  read  a piece  of  literature,  it’s  a good  idea  to  record  on  cassette  or  on  paper  your  personal 
response  to  it.  How  did  it  make  you  feel?  Why?  Did  it  give  you  something  to  think  about?  Did  you 
leam  something  new?  something  about  life?  about  people?  about  yourself? 
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Once  you’ve  read  a piece  of  literature  and  have  responded  to  it,  reread  it  and  write  or  record  a second 
response  to  it.  What  have  you  gained  from  a second  reading?  New  insights?  a somewhat  different 
mental  picture  of  a character  or  scene?  a better  appreciation  of  the  writer’s  style  and  rhythm?  Is  your 
point  of  view  different  the  second  time  around? 

Y our  second  reading  of  a piece  of  literature  tends  to  produce  a more  critical  response  than  your  first.  It’ s 
often  very  enlightening  to  do  a second-look  response  to  something  you’ve  read.  You  not  only  get  to 
know  the  piece  of  literature  more  intimately,  but  you  also  get  to  know  yourself  better  too. 


Activity  4:  The  Flashback 


Organizing 
principle:  in 

literature,  the 
principle 
governing  how 
ideas  are  shaped 
into  a structure 


Flashback:  in 

literature,  an 
interruption  of 
events  to  return 
to  an  earlier  time 


Have  you  ever 
experienced  a 
situation  when 
something  in 
the  present  - say 

smell,  a colour,  or  an  overheard 
remark  - took  you  back  mentally  to 
a time  in  the  past?  Small  things  can 
trigger  very  strong  memories  and 
revive  feelings  and  sensations  you 
hadn’t  experienced  for  years.  Writers  can 
use  this  powerful  technique  as  an  organizing 
principle  when  they  write.  An  organizing  principle  is  simply  the  arrangement  or 
structuring  guideline  used  by  a writer  to  order  material. 


In  past  English  and  language  arts  courses  you’ve  no  doubt  encountered  different  ways  of  organizing 
your  paragraphs  and  compositions.  Presenting  ideas  in  chronological  order  is  one  simple  organizing 
principle  appropriate  to  the  narration  of  events.  Using  contrasts,  or  cause  and  effect,  or  descriptions  are 
other  organizing  principles  you  can  use  to  order  what  you  write. 

Another  interesting  method  of  organizing  a piece  of  writing  is  the  flashback.  You’re  certainly  familiar 
with  this  organizing  principle  if  you  watch  movies  or  TV  shows.  A character  will  suddenly  gaze  off  into 
the  distance  and  say  something  like,  “Oh  yes,  I remember  that  day  clearly.”  Then  the  picture  will  fade 
out,  or  become  hazy  or  wavy,  and  the  flashback  sequence  will  begin. 

Writers  also  use  the  technique  of  the  flashback.  They  often  expect  their  readers  - and  of  course  writers 
always  assume  their  readers  are  “active”  ones,  ready  to  make  inferences  and  predict  into  the  future  - to 
be  aware  of  the  interruption  of  the  flow  of  events  when  a flashback  occurs. 

Now  turn  to  page  69  in  Literary ; Experiences  and  read  the  poem  “Woodtick”  by  Joy  Kogawa.  As  with 
many  powerful  poems,  you  may  need  to  read  this  one  more  than  once  to  grasp  some  of  its  subtleties. 
Remember  that  a willingness  to  reread  and  a desire  to  make  connections  even  if  they  are  difficult  are 
signs  of  a mature  reader. 


When  you’ve  read  (and  reread)  the  poem,  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 
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1.  In  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  where  would  you  draw  the  line  to  indicate  the  poet’s  shift  from  the 
present  to  the  past? 

2.  Toward  the  end  of  the  poem,  where  is  the  shift  made  back  to  the  present? 

3.  This  technique  of  flashback  is,  as  you’ve  seen,  an  organizing  principle  that  serves  to  link  two 
experiences. 

a.  Describe  the  event  that  the  daughter  is  experiencing. 

b.  Now  describe  the  event  that  the  mother  is  reliving. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4. 


WRITING  FOLDER  — — — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas. 


“Woodtick”  is  a poem  dealing  with  racial  - and  cultural  - prejudice.  Describe  your  feelings  as 
you  read  the  poem.  Have  you  ever  experienced  prejudice  of  this  sort,  or  do  you  know  someone 
who  has?  Describe  the  situation  and  its  effects  on  you  or  the  person  who  experienced  it. 
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Activity  5:  Appreciating  Variety 


Sometimes  when  cultures  meet,  the  results  are  disastrous.  The  devastations  of  the  native  cultures  by 
European  civilizations  in  both  North  and  South  America  is  an  obvious  case  in  point. 


At  a much  less  serious  level,  too,  cultural  differences  can  make  for  problematic  situations.  Different 
cultural  attitudes  toward  the  simple  word  no  during  negotiation  procedures,  for  example,  have  destroyed 
business  deals.  Similarly,  students  from  cultures  emphasizing  politeness  and  compromise  often  have 
trouble  writing  position  papers  or  taking  part  in  debates  in  Canadian  schools.  Sometimes  cultural 
differences  can  produce  humorous  results.  No  doubt  you’ve  seen  scenes  in  movies  in  which  differing 
cultural  attitudes  toward  burping  have  created  funny  situations.  (Is  it  a sign  of  appreciation  for  a good 
meal  or  a bodily  function  that’s  rude  to  perform  in  public?)  Even  such  things  as  the  distance  that  two 
people  in  conversation  maintain  between  themselves  are  culturally  determined  and  can  lead  to  awkward 
situations.  One  person,  for  example,  may  be  constantly  backing  away  while  the  other  keeps  closing  the 

gap- 

Try  to  be  aware  of  cultural  differences  when  dealing  with  people  from  different  backgrounds.  Being 
aware  that  such  differences  exist  helps  you  to  understand  them  and  overcome  any  difficulties  that  might 
arise.  It  also  helps  you  appreciate  the  tremendous  cultural  diversity  that  makes  the  world  such  an 
interesting  place. 

WRITING  FOLDER 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Have  you  ever  witnessed  - or  can  you  imagine  - a situation  in  which  a misunderstanding  arose 
because  of  a difference  in  culturally  determined  attitudes?  If  so,  describe  it.  Try  to  use  a tone  in 
your  writing  that  helps  convey  the  mood  you  want  to  create  - humorous,  tragic,  playful,  satirical, 
and  so  on. 
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What  happens  when  most  of  a community  believes  in  a particular  holiday  or  celebration  but  a few 
members  have  a different  view?  Does  it  lead  to  violence?  to  understanding?  to  growth?  In  the  next  story 
see  how  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  which,  though  it’s  fundamentally  a feature  of  a particular  religious 
belief,  can  be  regarded  as  part  of  Canadian  culture  as  a whole,  and  which  can  transcend  (or  rise  above) 
the  lines  that  some  people  draw. 

Turn  to  page  60  in  Literary  Experiences  and  read  “Jewish  Christmas”  by 
Bruser  Maynard.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.  The  gift  at  the  annual  concert  becomes  very  important,  even 
symbolic,  to  Freidele.  Even  though  she  receives  very  fine  gifts  for 
Hanukkah,  why  does  she  want  to  receive  another  at  the  party? 

2.  Find  two  items  in  the  story  that  have  special  cultural  meaning  for 
Friedele’s  family  and  explain  their  significance. 

3.  After  participating  in  another  culture’s  rituals,  the  young  girl  and 
her  family  find  a way  of  working  things  out.  What  does  the  second- 
last  sentence  tell  you  about  her  feelings  at  the  story’s  end? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  5. 

WRITING  FOLDER  — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Members  of  many  families  in  Canada 
probably  felt  like  outsiders  at  some  point  in 
their  history.  After  all,  the  ancestors  of 
eveiyone  living  in  the  country  except  for 
native  Canadians  were  immigrants  in  the 
not-too-distant  past. 

Think  of  a time  and  situation  when 
someone  in  your  family  - an  ancestor  or  a 
person  alive  today  - could  have  felt  like  an 
outsider.  Pretend  you’re  that  individual 
and  write  a first-person  account  of  it.  Be 
sure  to  describe  how  it  made  “you”  feel. 

2.  Think  of  the  literature  you’ve  read  in  this  section,  most  of  which  deals  in  some  way  with  the 
effect  of  culture  on  our  lives.  Then  do  one  of  the  following: 

• Choose  an  experience  in  which  you  discovered  an  aspect  of  someone’s  culture  new  to 
you  - ethnic  food,  dancing,  or  clothing,  for  example,  or  a wedding  ceremony,  perhaps, 
different  from  what  you  were  used  to?  Using  specific  details,  describe  the  situation 
along  with  your  reaction. 

• Were  you  ever  surprised  by  someone’s  reaction  to  some  aspect  of  your  own  culture  - 
perhaps  the  protest  of  a “greenhorn”  to  roping  and  branding  cattle  on  an  Alberta  ranch 
or  a city  person’s  reaction  to  a country  dance?  If  so,  describe  the  situation,  along  with 
your  reaction.  Use  specific  details. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the  concepts 
clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Help 

In  Section  3 you’ve  seen  how  people’s  cultures  influence  their  understanding  of  things  they  read,  hear, 
and  see.  Certainly  if  your  background  has  made  you  familiar  with  something,  you’ll  respond  to  reading 
or  hearing  about  it  very  differently  than  you  would  if  it  seemed  foreign. 

Pick  something  you  know  a good  deal  about  because  of  the  culture  in  which  you’ve  been  raised  - it 
might  be  rodeos  for  instance,  or  grain  farming,  or  ballet,  or  a type  of  ethnic  cooking. 

Then  imagine  you  were  about  to  read  a story  based  at  least  in  part  around  the  subject  you’ve  selected. 

1 . List  some  of  the  things  you’d  expect  to  find  mentioned  in  the  story. 


WESTFILE  INC. 


2.  Now  pretend  you’re  from  a background  that  would  never  have  exposed  you  to  your  chosen  subject. 
Read  your  list.  In  a short  paragraph  try  to  explain  how  you  might  respond  to  a story  full  of  this  sort 
of  information  and  terminology. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 
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WRITING  FOLDER  _.j  

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


You’ve  examined  the  idea  of  tone  in  writing  and  speaking.  Tone  was  defined  as  a speaker’s  or 
writer’s  attitude  toward  a subject  or  audience  reflected  in  choice  of  words  and  emphasis. 

Each  of  the  adjectives  that  follow  can  be  used  to  describe  the  tone  used  by  a writer  or  speaker. 
Pick  one  and  write  a paragraph  (about  anything  you  wish)  that  could  be  said  to  be  written  in  that 
tone. 

• playful  • friendly 

• sombre  • impersonal 

• ironic 


V 

Literary 

Experiences 

1 

Enrichment 


Turn  to  page  78  in  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  poem 
“Elephants”  by  Canadian  poet  Patrick  Lane.  Read  the  poem  carefully 
two  or  three  times;  then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

1 . This  poem  makes  a comparison  between  elephants  and  Canada’s 
native  peoples.  Describe  how  the  poet  sees  the  two  as  similar. 

2.  In  a sentence  or  two  express  the  principal  message  Patrick  Lane 
wants  to  convey  to  his  readers  in  “Elephants.” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Enrichment. 


WRITING  FOLDER  — — — ^ 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


A good  poem  should  evoke  a strong  emotional  response  from  the  reader.  If  you  feel  strongly 
about  the  poem  “Elephants”  try  to  express  those  feelings  as  clearly  and  forcefully  as  you  can. 
Your  response  can  take  any  form  you  wish  - a discussion,  a story,  a poem,  a letter  to  the  poet  - 
whatever  vehicle  seems  most  appropriate  to  you. 


Conclusion 


In  this  section  you’ve  looked  at  culture  and  how  it  affects  the  way  people  see  the  world.  As  well,  you’ve 
practised  being  an  active  reader  and  learned  about  tone  and  its  importance  in  carrying  messages.  In  the 
next  section  you’ll  go  on  to  look  at  the  importance  of  body  language  in  communication  and  examine 
ways  to  improve  your  communications  skills. 


There  is  no  assignment  for  this  section. 


SECTION  J4 

4 

COMMUNICATING 
m CLEARLY 

1 

Have  you  ever  said  something  you  thought  was  perfectly  clear  but  received  a response  that  was  totally 
unexpected?  Have  you  ever  tried  to  understand  a person  but  been  bothered  because  the  expression  on 
the  person’s  face  seemed  “wrong”?  Perhaps  you’ve  even  read  some  instructions  for  the  “easy” 
assembling  of  an  object  only  to  be  totally  frustrated,  ending  with  your  hands  thrown  up  in  anger  and 
dismay.  All  of  these  are  examples  of  problems  caused  by  unclear  communications. 


In  this  section  you’ll  look  at  making  your  meaning  understood,  so  you  can  get  the  result  you  want  from 
what  you  say  and  write.  You’ll  also  learn  about  the  other  language  you  “speak,”  called  body  language. 
As  well,  you’ll  be  given  opportunities  to  expand  your  portfolio  of  Writing  Folder  items. 
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All  the  information  people  receive  comes  through  their  five  senses. 
Sometimes  just  one  sense  is  at  work,  as  when  you  smell  breakfast 
cooking  when  you  wake  up.  But  when  you  encounter  other  people, 
several  senses  can  be  sending  you  messages  at  the  same  time.  You 
hear  what  the  person  says,  you  see  how  she  - or  he  - looks  and 


acts,  and  perhaps  you  feel  the  grip  - firm  or  limp 
handshake. 


of  a 


To  get  an  idea  of  how  much  we  communicate  about  ourselves 
visually,  try  the  following: 

Choose  a strong  emotion  such  as  love,  hate,  fear,  or  anger. 
Decide  how  you’d  communicate  this  emotion  by  using  only 
your  body.  Remember  that  you  can  use  posture,  facial 
expressions,  and  bodily  actions.  Within  these  three  categories, 
be  aware  that  there  are  many  possibilities.  For  example,  you  *jcr 
can  push  your  eyebrows  up,  open  your  eyes  wide,  wrinkle 
your  nose,  and  open  your  mouth  all  to  express  surprise ! If  you  can 
find  a partner,  you  might  try  conveying  different  emotions  and  see 
if  your  partner  can  accurately  identify  them. 


Body  language: 

the  use  of  bodily 
postures  and 
gestures  to 
communicate 
messages 


Here’s  something  else  you  might  enjoy  trying.  Turn  on  your  TV  but  turn  off  the  sound.  Try  to  figure  out 
what  emotions  or  messages  are  being  conveyed  by  the  actors.  How  many  parts  of  their  bodies  are  being 
used  to  communicate?  Are  some  actors  better  at  using  their  faces,  while  others  use  their  hands  or  their 
whole  bodies  well?  Now  turn  on  the  sound  to  see  what’s  going  on  and  check  to  see  if  you  were  correct 
at  making  inferences  and  reading  body  language. 

When  you  send  a message,  your  purpose  is  better  served  when  your 
actions  and  words  match.  This  is  something  they  don’t  always  do,  so 
you  might  have  to  work  at  it.  See  how  many  ways  you  can 
^ communicate  the  idea  that  you’re  hungry  while  saying 
this:  “I  sure  would  like  a little  something  to  eat.”  What 
would  happen  if  you  said  this  after  eating  a seven- 
course  meal?  How  could  your  body  movements 
reinforce  your  meaning?  How  could  they  contradict 
■ your  words? 

Culture  plays  a role  in  how  you  use  your  body  to 
communicate.  Think  about  how  you  react.  Do 
If  you  look  other  people  squarely  in  the  eye,  or 
shake  hands  for  only  a brief  period,  or  stand 
very  close  only  to  people  in  your  family?  If 
someone  else  acted  differently,  what  would  your 
reaction  be?  Do  you  behave  the  same  way  around  friends  you  know 
well  as  you  do  with  strangers?  Do  you  see  others  behaving  differently 
depending  on  where  they  are? 
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1.  Peek  into  the  Egghead  Business  Ltd.  monthly  staff  meeting.  Executive  A,  as  you  can  see,  is 
frowning,  pursing  his  lips  together,  and  twiddling  a pencil.  Executive  B is  smiling,  sitting  up  tall, 
and  leaning  forward.  Executive  C has  a blank  face  and  is  doodling  on  a sheet  of  paper.  Executive 
D is  leaning  back,  with  arms  tucked  behind  his  head. 

a.  In  your  notebook  draw  two  more  executives  - E and  F - who  are  attending  this  meeting  round 
the  table.  Decide  on  facial  expressions  and  body  positions. 

b.  Now  design  a line  of  dialogue  that  matches  each  person’s  body  message,  and  which  could  be 
put  in  that  person’s  speech  bubble. 

Share  your  artistic  and  linguistic  endeavours  with  a friend  to  get  an  opinion  on  the  accuracy  of 
your  pairing  of  body  language  and  verbal  messages. 


2.  Though  we  communicate  a great  deal  through  body  language,  it’s  something  that’s  often 
misunderstood.  Suggest  a few  things  that  might  make  a person  misunderstand  your  body  language? 
For  instance,  one  might  be  cultural  differences. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1. 
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WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


3 


Write  something  on  nonverbal  communication.  Choose  any  aspect  of  it  that  you  find 
particularly  interesting.  You  may  wish  to  observe  people  interacting  and  write  about 
some  of  their  nonverbal  “codes,”  for  example,  the  distances  they  keep  from  others, 
their  facial  expressions,  the  way  they  touch  others  or  the  gestures  they  use.  Or  you  might 
be  interested  in  mime  - a form  of  wordless  drama  in  which  characters  and  situations  are 
conveyed  exclusively  by  gestures  and  body  movement.  Choose  a format  for  you  that  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  you  intend,  perhaps  a format  you  haven’t  tried  yet  in  your  folder. 


Activity  2:  Hearing  Versus  Listening 


Climax:  the  high 
point,  most 
exciting  point, 
and/or  turning 
point  of  a stoiy 


You  probably  spend  a great  deal 
of  time  listening  to  others  and 
speaking  with  them.  How 
well  do  you  pay  attention  to 
what  others  are  saying? 

Do  you  really  listen  to 
those  you’re  talking 
with,  or  are  you  one  of 
those  people  who  wait 
impatiently  to  interject 
their  next  comment  into 
the  conversation? 

Before  getting  into  an 
actual  listening  exercise, 
it  might  be  a good  idea 
to  try  your  hand  at 
writing  some  dialogue. 

Your  ability  to  create  a 

realistic,  natural-sounding  conversation  should  help  indicate  to  what  degree 
you’re  sensitive  to  how  people  express  themselves  orally  and  how  others  respond  to  them. 


1.  a.  Write  a short  dialogue  with  two  characters  for  one  of  the  following  emotionally-charged 
situations.  Try  to  make  it  sound  honest  and  natural.  Your  dialogue  should  rise  to  a climax  - or 
point  of  highest  tension  - and  then  move  swiftly  to  a resolution,  or  ending. 


Resolution:  the 

working  out  of  a 
stoiy 's  tensions 
and  problems 
after  the  climax 


• A teenager  is  fired  from  a job  at  a local  fast-food  outlet. 

•Two  friends  discuss  who  was  supposed  to  bring  the  food  as  they  unpack  at  the  start  of  a 
two-week  camping  trip. 
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• A teenager  with  a new  - and  rather  extreme  - hairstyle  returns  home  to  an  unsuspecting 
parent. 

• Two  siblings  discuss  whose  turn  it  is  to  clean  the  family  car. 


• A parent  and  a teenager  talk  about  their  differing  opinions  of  the  importance  of  a clean 
bedroom. 


Literary 

Experiences 

I 


1°  ° °A. 


If  you  aren’t  sure  about  how  to  set  up  a dialogue,  take  a look  at  the  play  “A  Trip  for  Mrs.  Taylor” 
by  Hugh  Gamer  on  page  213  of  Literary  Experiences.  (You’ll  be  reading  this  play  in 
Module  2.) 

b.  Now  find  a friend  to  take  one  role  in  your  dialogue  while  you  take  the  other.  If  possible,  tape 
yourselves  and  then  listen  to  your  recording.  Does  it  sound  natural  and  authentic? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 


You’ve  tried  your  hand  at  writing  dialogue.  Now  comes  your  chance  to  listen  closely  to  a real 
conversation.  During  this  project  you’ll  be  playing  detective,  so  put  on  your  Sherlock  Holmes  hat  and 
get  out  your  magnifying  glass. 


Taking  notepad  and  pen,  search  out  a place  where  you  can 
overhear  a conversation.  You  might  choose  a locker-room,  a 
cafeteria,  a food  fair  in  a mall,  a bus,  or  any  place  where 
people  gather  and  you  can  listen  unobserved.  While 
you  eavesdrop,  write  down  as  much  as  you  can  of 
what’s  being  said.  At  the  same  time  make  mental 
notes  about  the  body  language  the  speakers  use. 

Later,  when  you  get  home,  write  up  the  conversation 
in  script  form;  then  show  it  to  someone  else,  checking  to 
see  if  the  meaning  of  the  words  by  themselves  is  clear,  or 
whether  the  speakers’  body  language  was  a vital  part  of 
the  communication  process.  Describe  your  findings  in  a 
sentence  or  two. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 


Often  you  listen  to  one  person  speaking  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Check  your  TV  or  radio  guide 
to  find  out  when  a speech,  or  talk,  or  lecture  will  be  aired.  Look  for  likely  shows  or  programs,  for 
example,  those  of  a scientific,  political,  or  educational  nature. 


You’re  going  to  practise  some  good  listening  skills  while  you  tune  in  to  the  show.  Just  as  there  are 
techniques  you  can  work  at  to  improve  your  reading  ability,  so  too  are  there  skills  you  can  practise  to 
become  a better  listener.  You’ll  be  filling  in  a chart  while  you  listen,  and  if  you  can  tape  the  show  for 
checking  or  re-listening,  so  much  the  better. 
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Now  here’s  what  to  do  as  you  listen.  Study  these  parts  carefully  before  getting  to  work. 


• As  you  listen  to  the  opening  of  the  speech,  pay  attention  to  any  organizational  clues  that  are  given. 
These  might  include  hints  such  as  “There  are  three  important  reasons  why. . or  “While  there  are 
good  points  and  bad  points  about  the  project. . . .”  Good  speakers  will  usually  provide  you  with 
clues  like  these  about  the  organization  of  their  speeches  to  help  their  listeners  follow  their 
reasoning  and  reach  a conclusion. 

• Listen  to  be  clear  about  the  purpose  or  message  of  the  speech.  What  is  the  intention  of  the 
speaker? 


• As  the  talk  progresses,  note  the  major  points  being  made.  Again,  keep  an  ear  open  for  hints  such 
as  statements  like  these:  “The  political  reasons  for  this  are...”  or  “From  the  point  of  view  of 
conservation...  .” 

• Review  the  major  points  the  speaker  said  were  going  to  be  covered,  checking  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
dealt  with. 

Fact:  information 
that  is  true  and 
capable  of  being 
verified 


• Keep  note  of  whether  the  speaker  is  using  facts  or  opinions,  and  evaluate  accordingly. 

• Check  to  see  if  the  conclusion  is  logical,  appropriate,  and  based  on  the  information  presented. 


Opinion:  a 

person ’s  belief  or 
judgement 


To  help  you  do  all  these  things,  construct  a larger  version  of  the  Listening  Chart  that  follows.  Charts  can 
be  a handy  and  quick  way  of  organizing  information. 




Organizing  Clues 


Purpose  (Message) 


Major  Points 


Listening  Chart 




Support  for  Points 


Conclusion 


3.  Now  go  ahead  and  listen  to  the  speech  or  lecture  you’ve  selected,  fill  in  your  chart,  and  take  your 
notes.  Remember,  the  more  you  practise  listening  skills,  the  more  active,  attentive,  and  responsive 
a listener  you’ll  become. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 
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Activity  3:  Functional  Writing 


rr 


Written  words  must  stand  on  their  own 
there’s  no  body  language  or  intonation 
to  help  convey  their  message  and 
there’s  no  chance  to  answer 
questions  the  audience  may 
have.  The  principles  of 
clarity  you’ve  been  looking 
at  that  govern  oral 
communication  apply  to 
written  language  as  well,  but 
they  look  a little  different. 

Being  clear  and  getting  your 
message  across  are  your 
prime  goals  in  most  forms  of 
written  communication.  In 
business  situations,  for 
instance,  it’s  critical  that 
people  communicate  accur- 
ately so  that  jobs  will  be 
done  properly.  Business 
people  have  no  time  to 
waste  trying  to  decipher 
confused  memos  and  letters. 

Remember  this  whenever 
you  write  a business  letter 

and  remember,  too,  that  you  may  spend  most  of  your  life  in  the  business  world.  It’ 
develop  good  written  communication  skills. 


s important,  then,  to 


Functional 
writing:  the 
practical  sort  of 
writing  that 
occurs  in  such 
places  as  business 
communications 
and  manuals...  the 
opposite  of 
personal  or 
creative  writing 


The  type  of  factual,  practical  writing  that  characterizes  business  communications  is  often  called 
functional  writing.  Some  types  of  writing  that  you’re  likely  to  deal  with  in  the  next  few  years  include 
resumes,  covering  letters,  letters  of  complaint  and  inquiry,  and  memos.  One  example  will  serve  to  show 
some  of  the  basic  principles  all  of  these  should  follow. 


The  Business  Letter 

No  matter  what  you  do  in  later  life,  chances  are  you’ll  have  to  write  a good  many  business  letters.  Even 
if  you  don’t  enter  the  business  world  as  such,  you’ll  find  yourself  from  time  to  time  writing  letters  of 
inquiry,  letters  of  complaint,  covering  letters  for  job  applications,  and  so  on. 


You  can  discover  examples  and  discussions  of  the  acceptable  formats  for  business  letters  in  most 
writers’  handbooks:  full  block  and  modified  block  (or  semi-block).  What  follows  is  an  example  of  a 
letter  set  up  in  full-block  format.  Note  the  seven  fundamental  parts  of  any  business  letter  (in  bolded 
letters). 
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11811  - 111  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5L  0H7 


—Heading 


July  10,  19. 


Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre 


Box  4000 

Barrhead,  Alberta 
TOG  2P0 


— Inside  Address 


Dear  sirT]— Salutation 


I am  interested  in  continuing  my  studies  in 
English.  Please  send  me  a list  of  the  English 
courses  you  offer  along  with  an  application 
form.  _ 


—Body 


Thank  you . 


Yours  truiyT}— Complimentary  Close 


9.  M.  Signature 


I.  M. 


Your  name,  typed,  showing  how  you  wish 
to  be  addressed 


There  are  a number  of  fundamental  rules  governing  the  writing  of  all  business  communications.  Here 
are  the  most  important  ones: 

• Be  concise  and  to  the  point.  Eliminate  all  unnecessary  words  and  information. 

• Be  clear  and  exact. 

• Write  your  letter  in  “correct”  English.  Avoid  slang  and  ungrammatical  language. 

• Be  sure  to  include  all  the  information  the  letter’s  recipient  should  know. 

• Keep  the  tone  polite  and  courteous  - even  in  a letter  of  complaint. 

• State  your  reason  for  writing  early  in  the  letter.  Don’t  keep  the  recipient  guessing. 

• Make  it  clear  just  what  action  you’d  like  taken,  if  any. 

There’s  a wide  variety  of  reasons  for  writing  business  letters,  but  here  you’ll  be  looking  at  only  one  type 
- the  letter  of  complaint.  Remember,  though,  that  all  the  fundamental  rules  hold  true  for  any  sort  of 
business  letter. 

The  letter  that  follows  violates  most  of  the  principles  of  business-letter  writing.  Read  it;  then  rewrite  it 
so  as  to  make  it  a well-constructed  letter  of  complaint. 
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Box  2700 

Sinai lvi lie,  Alberta 
XOX  0X0 

November  13,  19 


Addictive  Video  Games 
312  Blind  Alley 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4J  4M6 

Dear  Whoever: 

Why  don't  you  guys  make  a decent  product?  Me  and 
my  kid  brother  (his  name  is  Joey)  were  playing 
your  new  game  "Blow  the  World  to  Smithereens"  for 
the  first  time  last  thursday  (or  maybe  it  was 
friday)  and  the  dumb  thing  just  quit  on  us  after 
an  hour  or  45  mins,  or  so.  How  do  you  think  Joey 
felt?  It  was  my  birthday  present  for  him  (he 
turned  10  and  he's  not  a bad  kid  for  his  age) . 

So  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  The  game 
cost  me  a bundle  and  I'm  no  millionaire,  you 
know. 

G.  Lemieux 

P.S.  And  make  it  snappy. 


Compare  your  letter  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  3. 

Remember  always  to  keep  in  mind  your  purpose  and  your  audience  when  you  communicate.  Business 
communications  aren’t  meant  to  entertain  or  create  an  emotional  response  in  readers.  They’re  meant  to 
convey  information  clearly,  quickly,  and  concisely  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  business.  If  you  keep 
this  in  mind,  you’ll  be  well  on  your  way  to  writing  good  business  letters. 


Follow-up  Activities 

If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the  concepts 
clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 
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Extra  Help 

1 . In  Section  4 you’ve  looked  at  some  aspects  of  the  communication  process  with  the  end  in  view  of 
improving  your  own  communications  skills. 

One  of  the  things  you  looked  at  was  the  importance  of  body  language  in  communications.  To 
increase  your  awareness  of  how  much  we  use  gestures  - and  perhaps  to  have  some  fun  - round  up 
two  friends  or  family  members  and  try  the  experiment  that  follows. 

Have  the  two  friends  turn  their  backs  to  each  other  so  that  neither  one  can  see  the  other.  Then  sit 
them  down. 

Give  one  friend  the  drawing  that  follows.  Don’t  let  the  other  one  see  it,  but  give  him  or  her  a blank 
piece  of  paper. 

Now  ask  the  friend  with  the  drawing  to  describe  it  so  accurately  the  other  one  can  draw  a duplicate 
of  it.  They  can  talk  back  and  forth  all  they  want  - asking  and  answering  questions,  but  they  musn’t 
look  at  each  other.  That  way  the  friend  with  the  drawing  can’t  use  any  gestures  or  hand  motions  to 
help  convey  the  message. 


2.  Another  topic  covered  in  this  section  was  the  importance  of  producing  properly  written  business 
communications. 

In  Activity  3 you  rewrote  a letter  of  complaint  to  correct  its  errors.  Now’s  your  chance  to  write  a 
business  letter  from  scratch.  This  time  it  will  be  a letter  of  request. 

Imagine  that  you  live  in  the  residential  section  of  a medium-sized  town  and  are  concerned  at  the 
speed  at  which  traffic  moves  along  your  street.  You’re  especially  worried  that  children  playing  in 
the  area  will  be  seriously  injured.  Write  a letter  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  asking  that  a stop  sign  be 
erected  at  the  comer  of  49th  Street  and  34th  Avenue,  explaining  why  you  think  it’s  necessary. 
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Address  the  letter  to  The  Honourable  Mable  T.  Babiuk,  Mayor,  Middletown,  Alberta,  Box  1, 
Middletown,  Alberta,  SOS  0S0.  Your  salutation  should  read  Dear  Mayor  Babiuk: 

Try  to  structure  your  letter  according  to  the  full-block  format  illustrated  in  activity  4. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Extra  Help. 


Enrichment 


1 . If  you  get  the  chance,  try  watching  an  old  silent  film.  Note  how  much  actors  were  able  to  convey 
without  the  use  of  words.  Why  do  you  suppose  there  were  all  those  exaggerated  expressions  and 
gestures  that  people  find  so  funny  today? 


a ujm 


2.  If  you  have  access  to  a VCR,  try  to  get  hold  of  the  video  “Effective  Communications”  part  of  the 
ACCESS  Network  series  Communicating  with  a Purpose , #VC2 13201 . Here  you’ll  find  that  while 
people  are  good  at  inventing  means  to  communicate,  they  aren’t  always  so  good  at  actually 
communicating.  Following  Jeffs  amusing  attempts  at  getting  a date  with  Sarah,  you’ll  examine 
these  nonverbal  codes  people  use  when  they  communicate: 


• symbol  • distance  • touch 

• time  • facial  expressions  • gesture 


And  who  knows,  you  might  even  pick  up  a few  social  pointers. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Enrichment. 


Conclusion 

In  Section  4 you’ve  looked  at  the  importance  of  body  language  in  communication.  You’ve  tried  your 
hand  at  creating  dialogue  that  communicates  naturally  and  authentically.  You’ve  also  looked  at 
functional  writing  and  seen  that  it  must  be  clear  and  precise  to  be  effective.  As  well,  you’ve  added  to 
your  Writing  Folder. 

In  the  final  section  of  Module  1 you’ll  turn  to  a rather  different  sort  of  communication  - the  essay. 


Section  4 Assignment:  Communicating  Clearly 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  20  - Module  1 Section  4 Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 
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1 . You  are  to  prepare  an  informal  talk  of  two-to-three  minutes,  on  either  audiotape  or  videotape,  based 
on  some  of  the  ideas  you’ve  gained  through  the  activities  and  work  you’ve  done  in  this  section. 

Do  one  of  the  following: 


• Prepare  a talk  on  one  aspect  of  body  language.  Perhaps  you  might  want  to 

-use  some  writing  from  your  Writing  Folder  as  a starting  point 

-choose  a new  aspect  or  angle  on  the  topic  and  do  some  research  before  you  write 

• Prepare  a talk  about  your  personal  observations  concerning  body  language. 

The  focus  for  marking  of  this  talk  will  be  on  the  clarity  of  your  expression.  Before  and/or  after  you 
draft  your  talk  you  may  wish  to  review  what  you’ve  learned  in  this  section. 

Be  sure  to  label  your  audiotape  or  videotape  carefully.  Include  the  following  information: 

• your  name 

• your  student  number  (if  applicable) 

• course  name 

• module  number 

• section  number 


2.  Imagine  that  you’re  the  head  of  your  high  school’s  graduation  committee  and  it’s  your 
responsibility  to  book  a hall  for  this  year’s  grad  dance.  You  know  the  hall  your  committee  would 
like  to  use,  but  unfortunately  at  last  year’s  grad  things  got  a bit  wild  there  and  the  hall’s  manager  has 
expressed  reservations  about  renting  it  to  students  again. 

Your  job  is  to  write  a letter  to  the  manager  aimed  at  persuading  him  to  rent  you  the  hall.  Remember 
to  be  specific  (dates,  times,  and  so  on),  polite,  and  persuasive  in  your  letter. 

Set  up  your  letter  according  to  the  full-block  form  illustrated  in  Section  4,  Activity  4.  Address  it  to 

Mr.  Andreas  Weimer,  Manager 
Town  and  Country  Centre 
Anytown,  Alberta 
HOH  OHO 


In  this  section  you’ll  look  again  at  that  common  and  flexible  literary  genre  that  you’ve  been  reading,  and 
probably  writing,  for  quite  a while  - the  essay.  You’ll  experience  the  wide  variety  of  essay  types  - from 
personal  to  explanatory,  and  you’ll  leam  about  the  writing  process,  exploring  the  techniques  of 
prewriting  and  drafting  in  particular.  Finally,  you’ll  take  a special  look  at  creating  introductory 
paragraphs. 


Activity  1 : Functional  Writing  and  Personal  Writing 


Take  a moment  to  reflect  on  some  of  the  writing  you’ve  done  in  this  module.  Think 
about  the  process  you  like  to  use  when  you  write.  Do  you  like  to  write  every  sentence 
in  order?  Do  you  like  to  make  a formal  outline?  Do  you  draw  diagrams?  Do 
you  basically  write  the  piece  in  your  head  before  you  put  pen  to  paper?  Do 
you  use  the  same  process  all  the  time,  or  do  you  vary  how  you  work?  Have 
you  ever  thought  about  how  you  actually  write? 


— WRBTING  FOLDER  — — — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  try  to  describe  the  procedure  you  normally  follow  when  you  write. 


In  the  first  four  sections  of  this  module  you’ve  done  a good  deal  of  writing.  Some  of  your  compositions 
have  been  of  a personal,  expressive,  or  even  poetic  nature  and  others,  especially  in  the  last  section,  have 
been  of  a functional  sort.  Have  you  found  yourself  comparing  these  two  types  of  writing? 

Go  to  your  Writing  Folder  and  take  out  a favourite  piece  of  prose  writing  in  which  you  express  personal 
thoughts  or  feelings.  Then  look  at  one  or  both  of  the  business  letters  you  wrote  in  Section  4 (there’ll  be 
two  if  you  did  the  Extra  Help). 

Review  what  you  learned  in  the  last  section  about  functional  writing  and  what  you  know  about  personal 
writing.  Then  construct  and  complete  a larger  version  of  the  chart  that  follows. 


Types  of  Writing 

Functional  Writing 

Personal  Writing 

Purpose 

Purpose 

Audience 

Audience 

Length 

Length 

Style 

Style 

Form 

Form 

Compare  your  completed  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  5:  Activity  1 . 
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Genre:  a 
particular 
category  of 
literature 
characterized  by 
a certain  form  or 
style  - for 
example,  poetiy, 
fables,  or  novels 

Essay:  a short 
piece  of 
nonfictional 
writing  in  which 
an  author 
presents  a 
viewpoint  on  a 
subject  in  a 
personal  way 


Your  chart  should  remind  you  that  there  are  differences  between  personal,  or  creative,  writing  and 
explanatory,  or  functional,  writing.  And  of  course  this  also  holds  true  for  speaking.  People  do,  after  all, 
express  themselves  very  differently  when  having  a friendly  chat,  for  example,  than  they  do  when 
making  a dental  appointment. 

Don’t  let  all  this  emphasis  on  differences  between  personal  writing  and  speaking  on  the  one  hand  and 
functional  communication  on  the  other  cause  you  to  lose  sight  of  the  similarities.  The  fact  is  that  you  can 
still  be  friendly  and  lively  while  making  that  dental  appointment  or  writing  an  inter-office  memo,  and 
you  should  certainly  strive  for  clarity  when  talking  with  friends  or  writing  a personal  essay.  The 
differences  are  differences  in  degree  only.  They  aren’t  absolutes. 

The  piece  of  personal  prose  writing  you  chose  from  your  folder  probably  came  closest  to  the  sort  of 
writing  typical  of  the  genre  called  the  essay.  And  it’s  essay  writing  that  you’ll  be  looking  at  in  the  next 
activity. 


Activity  2:  Getting  Started 


I Hear  and  I forget. 

I see  and  I rememSer. 
I do  and  I understand. 


Reflect  on  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
proverb  to  the  left. 

If  you  take  this  proverb  to  heart,  it  should 
become  clear  to  you  that  the  best  way  to  come 
to  understand  the  essay  is  to  write  a few. 

But  how  to  get  started?  Staring  at  a blank  page 
can  be  a rather  intimidating  experience. 
Would  you  like  some  tips  and  secrets  about 
how  to  overcome  that  awful  feeling? 


The  Writing  Process 

Good  writers  seem  instinctively  to  follow  a specific  process  when  they  write.  Even  if  writing  isn’t  one 
of  your  strong  points,  thinking  through  the  writing  process  can  prove  helpful. 

The  writing  process  isn’t  a linear  (straight  line)  one,  but  one  that’s  recursive  (it  doubles  back  and  then 
goes  ahead).  As  you  write,  you’ll  find  yourself  heading  off  in  one  direction,  then  circling  back,  perhaps 
branching  out,  and  then  moving  on.  The  whole  process  might  be  represented  as  in  the  following 
diagram.  Study  the  diagram  carefully.  Then  read  the  explanations  that  follows  it.  Note  that  the  process 
as  diagrammed  spirals  upward,  so  the  explanation  begins  by  discussing  the  bottom  stage  first. 
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Editing:  in 

writing,  the 
process  of 
proofreading  and 
correcting 
grammatical 
problems  and 
surface  errors  in 
tilings  like 
capitalization, 
spelling,  and 
punctuation 

Revising:  in 
writing,  the 
process  of 
revisiting  and 
reworking  an 
earlier  draft 

Drafting: 

writing  a first 
version 

Prewriting: 

generating  ideas 
and  planning  for 
writing  through 
such  processes  as 
discussing, 
thinking, 
brainstorming, 
clustering,  or 
making  lists 


Prewriting:  This  is  the  stage  of  planning  and  generating  ideas  through  discussion,  thinking, 
brainstorming,  webbing,  making  lists,  and  so  on. 

Drafting:  At  this  stage  you  take  your  ideas  from  pre writing  and  write  a rough  draft.  Don’t  be  surprised 
if  what  you  write  triggers  new  ideas  that  stimulate  further  writing. 

At  this  point  you  shouldn’t  be  too  concerned  about  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation;  you  just 
want  to  get  your  thoughts  down  on  paper. 

Do  you  find  that  you  don’t  have  much  to  say  about  your  topic?  Are  you  having  trouble  organizing 
your  ideas?  Do  you  find  that  you  aren’t  comfortable  with  the  topic  or  approach  you’ve  taken?  If  so, 
you  may  want  to  go  back  and  do  some  more  prewriting. 

If  you’re  generally  pleased  with  what  you’ve  written  so  far,  it’s  time  to  go  on  to  the  next  stage. 
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Revising:  Here  you  go  back,  rework,  and  refine  what  you’ve  written,  making  the  connections  among 
ideas  clearer,  improving  wording,  adding  important  details,  and  deleting  irrelevant  ones.  It’s  a 
chance  to  rethink  and  reorganize. 

If  you’re  unhappy  with  any  part  of  what  you’ve  written,  feel  free  to  return  to  the  writing  stage  or 
even  the  pre writing  stage.  Once  you’re  satisfied  with  your  revisions,  you  can  go  to  the  editing  and 
proofreading  stage. 

Editing  and  Proofreading:  Here  you  concentrate  on  the  finishing  touches  - things  like  spelling, 
grammar,  and  punctuation.  A writer’s  handbook  and  a dictionary  are  tools  you’ll  use  at  this  stage. 
The  keen  eye  of  a trusted  friend  can  also  help  you  find  things  you  miss. 

You  may  spot  other  things  that  need  more  attention.  Who  says  you  can’t  go  back  to  the  revising 
stage?  or  the  writing  stage?  or  even  the  prewriting  stage?  It’s  your  writing,  so  you  decide  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  when. 

Now  for  a closer  look  at  each  stage. 


Prewriting 


Context:  the 
surrounding 
material  that 
helps  suggest 
meaning 


Once  you’re  given  a topic,  or  you’ve  chosen  one,  how 
do  you  proceed?  This  first  stage  is  called 
prewriting.  It’s  at  this  point  that  you  think  and 
plan  - in  a variety  of  ways. 

At  the  beginning  you  need  to  develop  a 
context  for  writing.  Think  about  experiences 
you’ve  had  and  knowledge  you  already  possess. 

Prewriting  activities  include  a wide 
variety  of  possibilities  and  techniques 
and  can  help  set  up  the  context  you  need. 

Here  are  a few  common  prewriting 
activities  along  with  some  examples. 


Brainstorming 


Brainstorming: 

generating  as 
many  ideas  as 
possible  without 
restraint  or 
criticism 


WHALES  - big,  mammals,  on 
endangered  list,  eaten  by  Inuit, 
swim,  blue  whale,  humpback  whale, 
harpooned,  huge,  migrate 

- Buonsong 


Brainstorming  involves  putting  down  all  you  know 
about  a topic  without  evaluating  it.  When  you 
brainstorm,  you  just  write. 

(Note  that  Buonsong’ s ideas  follow  little  pattern  but 
cover  a lot  of  areas  he  may  or  may  not  use  later.) 
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Webbing: 

connecting  ideas 
related  to  a 
single  idea  in 
clusters  around 
it  ( also  called 
clustering  or 
concept 
mapping,) 


Webbing 

When  you  make  a web  (or  cluster,  or  concept  map)  you  simply  convert  ideas  using  a visual  layout. 


read.) 


Small-Group  Discussions 

In  group  discussions,  other  people  can  offer  opinions  and  ideas  to  trigger  your  own  thoughts  and 
inspirations. 


Exploratory  Writing 

Exploratory  writing  is  simply  writing  done  to  see  where 
it  goes. 

(Note  that  Sunea  thought  she  felt  one  way,  then  “wrote” 
herself  out  of  this  idea.  Your  exploring  may  not  have 
such  drastic  effects.  Writing  may  guide  you  to  narrow 
your  topic,  to  decide  which  aspect  you  want  to  write 
about,  or  to  make  sense  of  concepts.) 


UNIFORMS  - I think  students 
should  wear  uniforms  because 
clothes  are  expensive.  Styles 
change  so  much  that  my  wardrobe 
has  a hard  time  keeping  up.  If  all 
kids  wore  jeans  and  a school  T-shirt 
we’d  look  the  same  ....  (Maybe  I 
don’t  like  the  idea  of  uniforms  after 
all.) 

- Sunea 


Listing 

When  you  list,  you  simply  put  down  a series  of  points  that  fall  under  a general  topic. 
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Thinking 

Time  taken  out  to  think,  reflect, 
ponder,  wonder,  cogitate,  and 
ruminate  can  be  time  spent 
wisely.  Contemplate  experi- 
ences you've  had,  books  you’ve 
read,  and  shows  you’ve  seen  to 
make  connections  with  what 
you’re  writing.  You  must 
decide  what  you  want  to  say  and 
why  the  topic  is  important  to 
you,  and  thinking  can  help  with 
both  of  these. 


Jotting  Notes 


Simply  jotting  down  notes  as  they  occur  to  you  is  a traditional  - and  very  effective  - pre  writing  strategy. 
Don’t  worry  about  grammar  and  sentence  structure  at  this  stage.  Just  get  the  ideas  down  before  they’re 
lost. 


Keeping  Journals  and  Writing  Folders 

Journals  and  writing  folders  can  be  sources  of  information  and  inspiration.  Your  earlier  interests  and 
observations  serve  as  jumping-off  points. 


Freewriting: 

writing  nonstop 
for  several 
minutes  and 
allowing 
whatever 
thoughts  come 
to  mind  to  be 
recorded  on 
paper 


Freewriting 

Freewriting  is  simply  writing  nonstop 
for  five  or  ten  minutes.  This  trick 
forces  you  to  write  - and  to  keep 
writing.  If  you  get  stuck,  you  just 
keep  rewriting  the  last  word  until 
ideas  start  up  again.  It’s  amazing 
what  thoughts  you  can  generate 
through  freewriting. 
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Pick  a topic  in  which  you’re  interested  and  try  webbing  to 
see  how  it  works  for  you. 

Pick  another  topic  that  interests  you  and  try  freewriting  for 
five  minutes.  This  may  seem  strange  at  first,  but  it  can  be 
amazingly  productive  in  generating  ideas. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  5:  Activity  2. 


Did  you  recognize  any  of  these  prewriting  activities  as  ones  you’ve  tried  before  but  under  a different 
name?  Did  you  find  some  to  be  more  appealing  than  others?  These  are  not  the  only  prewriting 
techniques  that  exist;  perhaps  you  use  another  that  you  prefer.  These  will,  however,  give  you  some 
variety  with  which  to  experiment. 
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After  using  any  prewriting  strategy,  you  might  recognize  a need  for  getting  specific  information.  Where 
can  you  go?  Talking  to  “experts,”  watching  a video,  listening  to  a tape,  or  reading  a magazine  or  book 
are  all  methods  of  expanding  your  knowledge  base. 

Other  decisions  about  your  writing  need  to  be  made  around  this  prewriting  time.  Consider  these  three 
aspects: 

• Audience:  the  specific  group  addressed 

Who  will  read  this  piece  of  writing?  This  raises  other  questions.  How  much  does  the  audience 
know  about  the  topic?  (If  you’ve  ever  had  someone  talk  way  over  your  head  or  talk  down  to  you, 
you’ll  know  why  this  is  important  to  avoid.)  What  about  the  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure 
you  choose?  After  all,  you  won’t  communicate  if  the  audience  doesn’t  know  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  you  use. 

• Purpose:  the  objective  or  reason  for  writing 

Your  purpose  in  writing  may  be  determined  by  the  assignment  you’ve  been  given,  or  you  may 
decide  on  your  own  that  you  want  to  accomplish  a particular  task. 

• Form:  the  essential  principle,  providing  shape  and  structure 

The  possible  range  of  forms  is  wide  and  determined  by  requirements  or  by  the  author’s  choice. 
Sometimes  your  form  is  determined  by  your  purpose,  as  when  you  write  a business  letter. 
Sometimes  it’s  very  wide  open,  as  when  you  write  a free- verse  poem. 

There’s  a lot  to  think  about  and  plan  for,  but  a piece  of  writing  that  satisfies  you  really  is  a work  of  art,  so 
it’s  worth  it.  Right? 


Activity  3:  Making  Your  Meaning  Clear 


The  Importance  of  Clarity 

In  Sections  1 and  4 you  spent  time  looking  at  the  need  for  clarity  when  you  speak  and  write.  That  clarity 
is  often  determined  by  how  you  develop  your  ideas.  That  it’s  clear  in  your  head  doesn’t  guarantee  that 
what  you  put  down  on  paper  is  also  clear. 


As  an  example,  read  the  following  note.  It’s  written  by  Kim  in  response  to  a friend’s  request  for  a set  of 
instructions  on  making  milkshakes. 


jzajy  if/inaAsb  jud/lQ7m 

^pdctie/i  2Wt  AJCrmsL 

it.  cn  oui/Jv^ 
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Infer:  make  an 
inference 


If  you  were  trying  to  follow  these  directions,  how  much  ice  cream  would  you  use?  What  kind?  How 
much  milk?  Would  you  use  a blender  to  mix  it?  For  how  long  would  you  mix?  Should  the  fruit  be  fresh 
or  canned?  Would  any  candy  work  or  are  hard  candies  a bad  idea? 

If  a simple  set  of  instructions  for  making  a milkshake  can  be  confused  this  much,  think  how  easy  it  is  to 
express  more  complex  subjects  unclearly. 


Methods  of  Achieving  Clarity 

One  way  to  help  ensure  the  clarity  of  what  you  write  is  to  choose  carefully  each  of  the  following: 

• the  information  you  use 

• the  way  you  develop  your  ideas 

• the  way  that  you  organize  the  material 

You’ve  already  looked  at  ways  of  gathering  information  as  you  do  your  prewriting  activities:  webbing, 
listing,  brainstorming,  and  so  on.  What  you’ll  look  at  more  closely  now  is  how  to  develop  and  organize 
your  ideas. 


Developing  Your  Ideas 

Once  you  know  what  you  want  to  say,  you  should  decide  how  you  can  most  effectively  communicate  it 
to  the  reader.  Sometimes  to  find  out  if  you’re  being  clear,  you’ll  want  to  get  a reaction  to  your  writing  as 
you  go  along.  Often  you  know  the  subject  so  well  that  as  you  read,  you  automatically  fill  in  any  gaps  or 
holes  that  exist  in  the  words  on  the  page.  You  can  infer  these  things,  but  readers  can’t  always  make  the 
same  inference,  because  they  won’t  know  the  subject  as  well  as  you  do  and  the  leap  is  too  wide  between 
one  idea  and  the  next. 

Closely  connected  to  this  need  to  fill  in  all  the  gaps  as  you  write  is  the  importance  of  using  details. 
Details  bring  what  you’re  describing  to  life;  they  also  help  ensure  that  readers  will  understand  just  what 
you  mean. 

Here’s  an  illustration  of  this  principle  at  work.  Example  A that  follows  is  a simple,  undeveloped 
statement.  Example  B brings  the  statement  to  life  with  the  use  of  details. 

Example  A: 

We  had  a great  time  at  the  West  Edmonton  Mall. 

Example  B: 

We  had  a great  time  at  the  West  Edmonton  Mall.  We  spent  the  morning  shopping  like  fiends;  I bought 
a cute  pair  of  sandals  and  Meg  picked  up  a terrific  blue  shirt  on  sale  at  half  price!  We  had  lunch  in  the 
Phase  3 food  fair  (tacos  for  me,  burgers  for  Meg)  and  then  we  took  in  the  dolphin  show.  It  was  terrific. 

And  the  rest  of  the  day  - you  guessed  it  - the  water  park.  What  a day! 
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Get  the  idea? 

1 . Now  you  try.  Here  are  two  simple  statements.  Develop  one  into  an  interesting  and  informative 
paragraph  through  the  use  of  details. 

• The  pie  tasted  great. 

• Everything  went  wrong  today. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  5:  Activity  3. 


Organizing  Your  Material 


Narrative:  a 

series  of  events 
that  tell  a story 


In  Section  3 you  looked  at  the  use  of  the  flashback 
as  an  organizing  principle  in  writing.  There 
are,  of  course,  a number  of  other,  more 
frequently  used,  principles  writers  can  - 
and  should  - use  to  organize  their 
writing.  Narratives,  for  example,  are 
usually  told  in  simple  chronological  order. 

Most  writer’ s handbooks  will  offer  you  help 
in  the  various  ways  of  organizing  your 
writing.  The  St.  Martin’s  Handbook  for 
Canadians , for  example,  has  a good  deal  of 
material  in  the  section  entitled  “Constructing 
Paragraphs.” 
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What  follows  are  several  basic  principles  you  can  use  to  structure  your  paragraphs.  For  more  detailed 
information  or  sample  paragraphs,  refer  to  your  writer’s  handbook. 

You  may  structure  a paragraph  by 

• using  one  or  more  examples  to  illustrate  a point 

• citing  data  to  back  up  an  assertion 

• quoting  or  summarizing  what  others  have  said 

• defining  a term  you’re  using 

• comparing  or  contrasting  two  things 

• giving  causes  or  reasons  for  things’  happening 

• pointing  out  effects  of  things’  happening 

• describing  a person,  place,  or  thing 

2.  Return  to  Section  1 : Activity  1 where  you  listed  topics  you  like  to  write  about.  Copy  that  list  now 
(adding  to  it  if  you  like)  and  decide  what  type  of  paragraph  development  seems  appropriate  for  each 
topic.  Think  about  why  you’re  making  your  choices. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  5:  Activity  3. 

So  remember  when  you  write  to  pay  attention  to  what  you  want  to  say,  how  you  want  to  develop  it,  and 
what  organizing  principle  you  want  to  use.  When  you  get  to  the  revising  stage  of  the  writing  process, 
here’s  a brief  checklist  of  questions  to  ask.  They’ll  help  you  judge  the  clarity  of  your  own  writing. 

• Is  there  enough  information  to  be  useful? 

• Are  there  any  illogical  or  unclear  jumps? 

• Is  the  language  clear? 

• Does  it  progress  from  a logical  beginning  to  a logical  ending? 

• Are  there  enough  details  to  keep  the  reader  interested? 

• Is  it  organized  around  a sound,  appropriate  organizational  principle? 


Activity  4:  Start  with  a Bang! 


begin  with  a strong  opening. 

Here  are  some  guidelines  f 
creating  your  own  powerful  opening 
paragraphs. 


A good  essay  introduction  should  do  the 
following: 


Anything  you  write  should 


• focus  attention  on  what  the 
essay  is  about 


• engage  the  interest  of  the  read 
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Style:  an  author’s 
manner  of  writing 

Voice:  in  writing, 
the  personal  and 
recognizable  style 
of  a writer 

Rhetorical 
question:  a 
question  asked  for 
effect  and  which 
does  not  expect  an 
answer 

Simile:  a 
comparison 
between  two 
unlike  things  using 
the  words  like  or 


How  can  you  interest  the  reader  and  make  that  person  want  to  read  on?  There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this  that  allow  you  to  exercise  your  personal  style  and  voice.  You  might  consider  using  any  of  these  five 
techniques: 

• an  unusual,  attention-getting,  or  puzzling  statement 

I hope  I’ll  never  have  another  day  like  that  one. 

• a quotation 

“All  men  are  idiots.”  Or  so  wrote  author  Lucia  Patterson. 

• a rhetorical  question 

What  kind  of  a world  is  this? 

• a captivating  poetic  image  - perhaps  a simile,  metaphor,  or  personification 


as 

Metaphor:  a 

comparison 
between  two 
unlike  things 
without  using 
words  such  as  like 
or  as 

Personification: 
the  ascribing  of 
human  qualities  to 
things  that  are  not 
human 

Anecdote:  a 
short,  often 
amusing  story 


Life  is  a lot  like  an  eggplant. 

• an  anecdote 

Everyone  loves  to  hear  a good  story.  When  I was  four,  my  uncle  Manfred  took  me  to  the  fair  . . . 

Now  search  through  your  Writing  Folder  to  find  two  pieces  of  writing  you’d  like  to  work  with  some 
more.  Revise  the  opening  paragraph  of  each  so  as  to  use  one  of  these  techniques.  Use  a different 
technique  for  each. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  5:  Activity  4. 

Practise  writing  interesting  introductions  for  your  compositions.  Remember,  the  best  piece  of  writing  in 
the  world  won’t  have  much  impact  if  the  introduction  discourages  anyone  from  reading  it. 


Follow-up  Activities 


• ; ' SKr-V;:,;; 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the  concepts 
clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Help 

The  emphasis  of  Section  5 has  been  on  producing  clear,  well-organized  pieces  of  writing.  You’ve 
looked  at  the  writing  process  in  general,  focusing  on  pre writing  activities  in  particular.  You’ve 
examined  different  ways  to  organize  paragraphs  along  with  methods  of  producing  interesting 
introductory  paragraphs. 


Section  5:  The  Essay 
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1 . If  you  have  difficulty  in  writing  clear,  straightforward  instructions  and  other  sorts  of  explanatory/ 

fictional  writing,  try  organizing  and  playing  an  orienteering  game. 

a.  Find  a friend  and  write  a set  of  directions  for 
that  person  to  follow,  moving  from  one 
location  to  another  with  at  least  two 
scheduled  stops  along  the  way.  At  those 
two  spots  you  can  plant  “treasures” 
such  as  a chocolate  bar  or  note  of 
congratulations.  The  object  is  for 
you  to  write  clear  directions;  the  test 
is  whether  someone  can  follow 
them. 

b.  Think  of  a place  you  know  how  to  get 
to  from  your  home  but  that  would  be 
rather  difficult  for  a stranger  to  your  area 
to  find.  Write  a set  of  step-by-step  instructions  telling  precisely  how  to  get  to  the  location.  If 
you  can,  give  them  to  someone  who  doesn’t  know  the  route  and  see  if  that  person  can  get  where 
you  want  him  (or  her)  to  go. 

If  you  have  trouble  writing  good  introductions  to  essays  and  reports,  study  the  techniques  suggested  in 

Activity  4 again.  Then  read  what  follows  here  - a few  more  hints  on  creating  a good  introduction. 

• Don’t  be  too  formal.  Saying  “In  this  report  I will  be  discussing . . .”  is  clear,  but  dull.  Unless  your 
subject  is  very  complex,  requiring  a great  deal  of  careful  explanation,  try  for  a livelier  way  of 
beginning  it. 

• Keep  your  introduction  short.  Don’t  use  flowery,  repetitive  language.  Avoid  overworked 
expressions. 

• By  contrast,  don’t  be  too  abrupt  unless  you  deliberately  intend  to  jolt  the  reader;  and  then 
immediately  make  the  situation  clear  with  an  explanation  - as  in  this  example: 

“He  needs  oxygen  fast!” 

It  was  my  uncle’s  first  day  on  the  job  as  a paramedic,  and  this  was  his  very  first  call. 

• Avoid  introductions  that  depend  on  the  title  of  a work  you’re  discussing  for  their  meanings. 
Here’s  an  example: 

This  is  a demanding  occupation  and  not  one  recommended  for  the  faint-at-heart. 

Rather,  identify  the  subject  of  your  report  or  essay  in  your  introduction,  as  in  this  example: 
Construction  work  is  a demanding  occupation  and  not  one  recommended  for  the  faint-at-heart. 

2.  Following  are  five  introductions  to  a student’s  essay  on  Charles  Dickens’  novel  David  Copperfield. 

Some  are  reasonably  clear  and  effective,  whereas  others  are  not.  For  each  introduction,  write  A for 

acceptable  and  U for  unacceptable.  For  each  one  you  label  U for  unacceptable,  explain  in  a 

complete  sentence  its  shortcomings. 

a.  David  Copperfield  has  been  called  the  most  personal  of  Dickens’  novels. 

b.  Scholars  generally  take  one  of  three  approaches  when  analysing  Dickens’  David  Copperfield. 
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c.  The  very  famous  English  novelist,  Charles  Dickens,  who  wrote  over  fifteen  full-length  novels, 
not  to  mention  other  shorter  works  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  who  was  also  deeply  involved 
in  theatrical  productions  in  London,  wrote  David  Copperfield , his  most  autobiographical  novel, 
in  the  years  1 849  to  1 850. 

d.  If  you  have  read  one  novel  by  Charles  Dickens,  chances  are  it  is  David  Copperfield. 

e.  This  is  one  of  Charles  Dickens’  most  famous  novels,  and  deservedly  so. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  5:  Extra  Help. 


Enrichment 

Do  one  or  both  of  the  following  activities. 

1 . To  experience  effective  openings,  read  the  following  introductory  paragraphs  from  essays  written 
by  English  students.  Then  try  writing  a similar  sort  of  introduction  for  an  essay  based  on  an  idea 
from  a prewriting  exercise  you  did  in  this  section. 


Inside  My  Locker 

School  lockers  are  generally  thought  to  contain  principally  outdoor  wearing  apparel, 
books  and  other  classroom  supplies,  and  various  sundries  such  as  lunches,  gym  clothes, 
and  so  on.  True,  these  things  can  be  found  in  many  lockers,  but  they  only  come  and  go. 
The  real,  permanent,  residents  of  a school  locker  - as  all  students  know  - are  crumpled 
bits  of  paper  that  were  probably  once  parts  of  assignments,  disgusting  smells  that  may  or 
may  not  be  coming  from  that  old  lunch  bag  at  the  back  of  the  shelf,  and  - on  the  floor  - 
boot  juice. 


The  Art  of  Walking 


Have  you  ever  watched  people  walking?  I mean,  really  watched  them?  Walking  may 
be  something  most  of  us  do,  but  we  certainly  don’t  do  it  in  the  same  way.  Having 
devoted  years  of  my  life  to  the  study  of  the  process  of  human  locomotion  commonly 
called  walking,  I have  classified  walkers  into  three  broad  types:  strutters  (showoffus 
magnitudinus),  slouchers  (stoopus  horribilis),  and  striders  (locomotia  fasta  maximi). 


Section  5:  The  Essay 
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Writing  an  Essay 


Every  English  teacher  believes  that  the  essay  is  a genre  created  in  1500  by  the  French 
writer  and  thinker  Michel  de  Montaigne.  Every  English  student  knows,  however,  that 
essays  were  really  invented  by  a sadistic  English  teacher  who  loved  watching  students 
sweat. 


2.  To  practise  and  show  your  skill  at  being  clear  and  logical,  write  a “how-to”  manual.  You  might  first 
wish  to  check  manuals  or  instruction  booklets  for  operating  common  household  appliances.  Then 
take  a simple  object  - a pen,  cup,  stapler,  book,  safety  pin  - and  write  a short  technical  manual, 
complete  with  illustrations,  explaining  the  design,  function,  and  operation  of  the  object.  Have  fun, 
but  be  clear. 


SUB 


Thesis:  the  main 
point  a writer 
wants  to  make 


3.  If  you  have  access  to  a VCR,  try  to  get  hold  of  the  video  “The  Persuasive  Essay,”  another 
component  in  the  ACCESS  Network  series  Communicating  with  a Purpose  (#VC2 13205).  In  this 
video  you’ll  see  a role-play  interview  with  Jonathan  Swift,  a famous  Irish  essayist  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  video  talks  about  writing  a persuasive  essay  in  particular,  but  gives  valuable  advice  for 
essays  of  all  sorts.  The  first  half  of  the  film  will  expand  your  knowledge  of  persuasive  techniques 
and  discusses  fact  and  opinion.  The  last  half  of  the  video  is  about  limiting  your  topic,  controlling  the 
tone,  and  using  a thesis  (the  main  point  the  author  wishes  to  make).  The  part  discussing  the  body  of 
an  essay  includes  directions  for  developing  an  essay,  and  finally  discusses  how  to  write  a good 
conclusion.  All  of  these  matters  are  discussed  in  light  of  Swift’s  famous  satirical  essay,  “A  Modest 
Proposal,”  whose  subject  of  what  to  do  with  “excess  children”  is  disturbing  until  you  find  out  that  it 
was  written  to  shake  wealthy  people  out  of  their  lethargy  in  eighteenth-century  Ireland  and  England. 


Viewing  the  video  will  give  you  a good  overview  of  how  to  go  about  writing  an  essay. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  5:  Enrichment. 


Conclusion 

In  Section  5 you’ve  studied  aspects  of  the  genre  known  as  the  essay.  You’ve  looked  at  the  writing 
process,  practised  several  prewriting  techniques,  identified  and  tried  methods  of  developing  ideas,  and 
examined  the  idea  of  an  organizing  principle.  These  aspects  of  the  process  of  writing  have  lead  you  to 
the  writing  of  introductory  paragraphs  and  an  examination  of  writing  as  a recursive  process. 


Section  5 Assignment:  The  Essay 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  20  - Module  1 Section  5 Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 
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Throughout  this  module  you’ve  been  working  on  expressing  yourself  by  way  of  personal  responses. 
The  personal  essay  is  one  form  of  such  a response.  For  this  section’s  assignment,  you  are  to  write  a 
personal  essay  of  three  or  four  pages  on  a topic  of  your  choice. 

You  may  choose  to  develop  a Writing  Folder  draft  that  you’ve  already  begun,  or  you  may  begin  a new 
piece  of  writing  at  this  point.  Select  a topic  of  interest  to  you  and  support  your  ideas  with  reference  to 
your  own  experiences  and  observations. 

Here  are  a few  reminders  and  guidelines  for  writing: 

• Do  some  prewriting  to  help  you  begin,  or  expand  on  what  you  have  started.  Try  a new  technique 
or  stick  with  one  you  know  works  for  you. 

• Focus  your  composition  to  give  it  direction  and  organization. 

• Decide  what  method  of  development  is  logical,  appropriate,  and  appeals  to  you. 

Your  assignment  will  be  marked  especially  for  thought  and  detail  and  writing  skills  as  well  as  for  the 
effectiveness  of  your  opening  paragraph. 

Don’t  forget  to  give  your  essay  a title. 


MODULE  SUMMARY 


In  this  module  you’ve  looked  at  “The  Real  Y ou.’’  In  Section  1 you  examined  the  theme  of  individuals  in 
literature.  Section  2 looked  at  you  from  the  point  of  view  of  your  personal  identity.  Section  3 expanded 
this  process  of  self-examination  to  include  your  cultural  identity.  Section  4 looked  at  presenting 
yourself  in  functional  writing  and  talk.  Finally,  Section  5 dealt  with  expressing  yourself  in  the  genre 
known  as  the  essay.  You  looked  at  introductory  paragraphs  and  prewriting  strategies.  Your  Writing 
Folder  should  now  be  starting  to  bulge  with  those  “nuggets”  you’ve  created.  In  the  next  module  you’ll 
continue  to  grow  as  a language  user  - as  a reader,  speaker,  listener,  viewer,  and  writer. 


To  ensure  that  all  your  work  has  been  completed  in  a satisfactory  manner,  check  off  the  items  in  the 
following  list: 

□ Section  1 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Section  2 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Section  4 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Section  5 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Your  responses  are  organized  and  neat,  with  room  for  teacher  comments. 

□ All  your  response  pages  are  number  consecutively  and  identified  with  this  heading: 

English  20  - Module  1 Section  # Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Submit  only  your  assignment  response  pages  (along  with  any  audiotape  and/or  videotape  cassettes) 
for  evaluation. 


Appendix 
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Glossary 

anecdote:  a short,  often  amusing,  story 

anthology:  a collection  of  literary  selections 

autobiography:  an  account  of  a person’s  life  written  by 
that  person 

body  language:  the  use  of  bodily  postures  and  gestures  to 
communicate  messages 

brainstorming:  generating  as  many  ideas  as  possible 
without  restraint  or  criticism 

climax:  the  high  point,  most  exciting  point,  and/or  turning 
point  of  a story 

colloquial:  like  ordinary  conversation  rather  than  formal 
speech 

context:  the  surrounding  material  that  helps  suggest 
meaning 

diction:  choice  of  words  and  level  of  language 

drafting:  writing  a first  version 

editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  proofreading  and 

correcting  grammatical  problems  and  surface  errors  in 
things  like  capitalization,  spelling,  and  punctuation 

essay:  a short  piece  of  nonfictional  writing  in  which  an 
author  presents  a viewpoint  on  a subject  in  a personal 
way 

fact:  information  that  is  true  and  capable  of  being  verified 

first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in  which  a 
character  tells  his  or  her  own  story  using  the  words  I and 
we 

flashback:  in  literature,  an  interruption  of  events  to  return 
to  an  earlier  time 

formal:  characterized  by  strict  observance  of  forms  and 
correctness 

freewriting:  writing  nonstop  for  several  minutes  and 

allowing  whatever  thoughts  come  to  mind  to  be  recorded 
on  paper 


functional  writing:  the  practical  sort  of  writing  that  occurs 
in  such  places  as  business  communications  and  manuals; 
the  opposite  of  creative  writing 

genre:  a particular  category  of  literature  characterized  by  a 
certain  form  or  style  - for  example,  poetry,  fables,  or 
novels 

infer:  make  an  inference 

inference:  a conclusion  not  actually  stated  but  arrived  at  by 
weighing  the  evidence 

inflection:  change  in  pitch  and  volume 

informal:  casual;  natural 

metaphor:  a comparison  between  two  unlike  things  without 
using  words  such  as  like  or  as 

narrative:  a series  of  events  that  tell  a story 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or  perspective  from 
which  a story  is  told 

narrator:  the  teller  of  a story 

opinion:  a person’s  belief  or  judgement 

organizing  principle:  in  literature,  the  principle  governing 
how  ideas  are  shaped  into  a structure 

persona:  an  artificial  character  a person  adopts  to  present  to 
the  public 

personification:  the  ascribing  of  human  qualities  to  things 
that  are  not  human 

prewriting:  generating  ideas  and  planning  for  writing 
through  such  processes  as  discussing,  thinking, 
brainstorming,  clustering,  and  making  lists 

resolution:  the  working  out  of  a story’s  tensions  and 
problems  after  the  climax 

revising:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting  and  reworking 
an  earlier  draft 

rhetorical  question:  a question  asked  for  effect  and  which 
does  not  expect  an  answer 
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simile:  a comparison  between  two  unlike  things  using  the 
words  like  or  as 

speaker:  the  character  who  speaks  to  the  reader  in  a 

poem. . . Sometimes  the  speaker  can  be  identified  with  the 
poet,  sometimes  not. 

style:  an  author’s  manner  of  writing 

thesis:  the  main  point  a writer  wants  to  make 

third-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in  which 
an  uninvolved  narrator  describes  what  happens  to  other 
people,  using  words  like  he  and  she 


tone:  a speaker’s  or  writer’s  attitude  toward  a subject  or 
audience  reflected  in  choice  of  words  and  emphasis 

voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and  recognizable  style  of  a 
writer 

webbing:  connecting  ideas  related  to  a single  idea  in 
clusters  around  it  (also  called  clustering  or  concept 
mapping) 


Suggested  Answers 

Section  1 : Activity  1 

1 . Responses,  of  course,  will  be  personal.  Here  are  a few  examples: 

a.  When  I talk,  the  topics  I like  best  are  fashions/motorbikes/family/friends/places  I’d  like  to  visit  and  when  I talk,  I like 
the  surroundings  to  be  peaceful/lively/beautiful/quiet. 

b.  I find  that  I can  do  my  best  listening  when  I’m  by  myself/I  know  something  about  the  subject/when  I find  the 
speaker  interesting. 

c.  When  I write,  I like  to  write  about  people  I know/animals  I’ve  raised/exciting  situations  while  I’m  in  a quiet/noisy/ 
comfortable  place. 

d.  The  books,  articles,  and  stories  I like  to  read  are  mostly  about  love/adventure/movie  stars/current  events/people’s 
lives. 

e.  My  favourite  movies  are  usually  about  mysteries/travel/horror/adventures. 

f.  The  community  in  which  I’ve  grown  up  is  special  in  that  it  has  people  of  many  cultures/values  people  as  individuals/ 
is  friendly/allows  me  to  be  me. 

2.  Answers  will  be  personal.  Here  are  examples  for  each  of  the  three  aspects  about  which  you  can  write: 

• When  I read  articles,  I get  so  involved  that  I sometimes  write  to  the  authors. 

• When  I see  a movie  with  a happy  ending,  I feel  good  and  smile  for  days. 

• When  I find  a magazine  article  that  interests  me,  I cut  it  out  and  save  it. 

• When  I write  poems,  I like  the  lines  to  rhyme. 

• When  I write  stories,  I see  myself  as  one  of  the  characters. 

• When  I read,  I find  myself  choosing  actors  I would  get  to  play  the  roles  and  music  that  matches  the  script. 

• I enjoy  using  a video  camera  to  translate  poems  into  movies. 

• I like  talking  to  my  friends  about  movies  we  see  so  we  can  compare  ideas. 

• I’ve  read  enough  fiction  to  know  when  a book  is  good  and  when  it’s  not. 
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3.  Answers  will  be  personal.  Here’s  an  example: 

I like  to  listen  to  classical  music.  In  the  eyes  of  most  of  my  friends,  that  makes  me  strange!  If  I liked  country  and 
western,  I could  talk  about  it  with  lots  of  people.  Even  if  I liked  to  listen  to  modern  groups,  I could  fit  in.  How  did 
I,  a normal,  average  person,  get  to  be  different? 

Maybe  the  fact  that  my  older  brother  actually  took  up  the  violin  influenced  me.  If  he  had  been  able  to  teach  me  a 
few  basic  chords  on  the  guitar,  I might  have  been  more  popular  and  asked  to  more  parties. 


Section  1 : Activity  2 

Writing  Folder  Response 

Suggested  answers  aren’t  often  given  for  Writing  Folder  work  since  responses  are  so  personal.  However,  because  this  is  the  first 
writing  you’ve  done  for  your  folder,  the  following  examples  have  been  provided.  Your  writing  will  probably  be  very  different; 
don’t  let  that  worry  you. 

1 . I’m  really  a dreamer.  My  dreams  help  guide  me  when  decisions  must  be  made.  I like  to  share  my  good  points  with 
others,  and  since  I’m  good  at  swimming,  I help  coach  during  the  summer  holidays.  Because  I’m  patient  with 
children,  the  younger  ones  always  want  to  be  in  my  group.  One  day  I’d  like  to  be  on  a provincial  team,  and  I seem 
to  be  able  to  inspire  this  drive  in  others. 

- Heather 

(HINT:  Does  a reader  know  more  about  Heather  after  reading  her  response?  Has  she  chosen  interesting  ideas  and 
made  them  concrete  by  giving  examples?) 

2.  When  I was  in  elementary  school  I used  to  write  a lot.  My  family  liked  to  hear  my  stories,  and  regularly  the  pages 
were  posted  on  the  fridge  door.  Then  I liked  to  draw  pictures  to  go  with  them,  too. 

It  wasn’t  until  junior  high  that  I found  out  how  tough  it  could  be  to  satisfy  someone  else.  I had  a teacher  who 
always  wanted  me  to  do  better.  Her  suggestions  to  add  images  or  to  be  more  detailed  helped  my  writing,  but  it  was 
also  work! 

- Tranh 

(HINT:  Can  you  understand  a little  about  how  Tranh  feels  about  writing?  Would  you  be  interested  in  hearing  more 
about  how  this  individual  reacts  when  people  make  suggestions?) 

Here’s  another  - and  very  different  - response  to  this  topic. 

I don’t  like  writing  very  much,  and  I’m  not  really  sure  why  I have  to  do  it.  Why  can’t  I just  telephone  when  I have 
something  to  say?  Isn’t  this  the  age  of  modem  technology?  When  I’m  in  a store  and  the  phone  rings,  the  clerk 
always  leaves  me  to  answer  the  phone.  That  seems  to  say  pretty  clearly  which  is  more  important,  the  phone  or 
something  else.  Sure  long  distance  costs  a lot,  but  it  gets  results  - as  the  commercial  says. 

-Ted 

3.  Without  movies  I’d  go  crazy!  I see  nearly  every  show  that  comes  out,  especially  when  my  favourite  stars  are  in  it. 
Theatres  are  where  I meet  friends,  learn  about  the  latest  in  fashions,  and  where  all  the  “in”  people  go  to  be  seen. 

-Jodi 

(HINT:  Can  you  see  the  role  that  movies  play  in  this  writer’s  world?  Can  you  see  how  the  author  might  expand  her 
ideas?) 
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Section  1 : Activity  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  examples: 

• I never  thought  before  about  a poem’s  being  alive  only  when  I read  it. 

• When  it  says  I have  to  be  “receptive  to  what  the  author  is  saying,”  I hope  it  doesn’t  mean  I always  have  to  agree! 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  two  examples: 

• When  the  poet  “charges  the  world  like  a bull,”  she  echoes  how  I’ll  feel  when  I become  an  adult  and  take  control 
of  my  life. 

• The  phrase  “with  crazy  thoughts”  speaks  to  me  because  I seem  to  think  differently  from  my  friends  and  parents 
about  lots  of  things. 


3.  Responses  will  vary.  You  might  have  filled  in  the  chart  like  this: 


Age 

Stage 

Characteristics 

0-2 

Infancy 

• dependent  on  adults 

• self-centred 

• unaware  of  world  outside  my  house 

3-12 

Childhood 

• guided  by  adults  but  given  some  choice 

• went  outside  but  stayed  in  yard 

• watched  children’s  TV  shows 

13-17 

Adolescence 

• growing  ability  to  make  decisions 

• seen  as  young  adult 

• see  responsibility  as  part  of  belonging 

18+ 

Adulthood 

• much  responsibility 

• freedom  to  fail 

You  might  have  completed  your  chart  by  changing  the  age  range  and  the  names  of  the  stages.  In  the  third  column  you  could 
have  listed  characteristics  that  were  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  so  on. 


4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  responses  given  by  English  20  students: 

• The  line  “.  . . heading  breakneck  toward  the  boards  to  stop  in  a spray  of  snow  and  stand  laughing  and  panting  in 
the  morning  sun”  reminds  me  of  when  I got  my  new  skates  and  was  so  impressed  by  the  snow  that  I could  make 
fly  as  I stopped. 

• The  line  about  being  “consumed  by  this  passion”  reminds  me  of  how  much  time  and  energy  some  of  my  friends 
spend  on  their  tennis  all  summer  long. 
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5.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  an  example: 

“We  would  give  our  lives  to  our  game”  reminds  me  that  when  basketball  season  is  on,  there’s  little  time  for 
anything  else  in  my  life. 


6.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  an  example: 

The  line  “My  hockey  stick  was  an  extension  of  my  body”  explains  exactly  how  I feel  when  I play  my  guitar.  It 
sometimes  seems  that  the  musical  instrument  is  a part  of  my  arm. 


Section  1 : Follow-up  Activities 


Extra  Help 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  What  follows  shows  some  possible  ideas. 


taking  any  ideas  that  come 
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2.  The  five  purposes  as  described  in  Activity  1 are  as  follows.  Your  definitions,  presented  in  your  own  words,  won’t,  of  course, 
be  identical. 

• To  inform:  When  writing  to  inform,  you  might  present  facts  such  as  those  found  in  an  encyclopedia  or  reference 
book.  You  might  want  to  write  to  communicate  details  about  yourself. 

• To  persuade:  If  you  write  to  persuade,  you  might  want  to  convince  someone  of  how  much  you  deserve  something  or 
make  people  understand  why  they  should  do  something. 

• To  describe:  If  you’re  writing  to  describe,  you  might  wish  to  “paint  with  words”  the  place  where  you  go  when  you 
want  to  be  alone  or  the  person  you  someday  hope  to  marry. 

• To  entertain:  When  writing  to  entertain,  you  might  want  to  tell  a story  about  something  that  happened  to  you  or 
explain  a funny  situation  in  which  you  found  yourself. 

• To  reflect:  If  you  write  to  reflect,  you  might  want  to  capture  on  paper  how  you  feel  or  what  you  think  about  an  idea 
or  event. 


Enrichment 

There  are  no  suggested  answers  for  this  activity. 


Section  2:  Activity  1 

1 . Responses,  of  course,  will  vary.  Here’s  one  possibility. 


/ ' ” "\ 
This  room  is  a disgrace!  You  should 
be  ashamed  to  have  anyone  see  it. 
How  can  you  live  in  this  pigsty? 


Perhaps,  but  it’s  my  house!  If  you 
expect  to  go  out  this  evening,  this 
room  had  better  get  cleaned  up. 


But  I like  it  like 
this.  It’s  my 
room  isn’t  it? 


Aw,  Mom,  all  my  friends’  rooms  look  like  this 
and  they  never  have  to  clean  them.  I know 
where  everything  is.  Why  do  you  always 

have  to  be  such  a neat  freak? 
v J 
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2.  a.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

• She  “tried  on”  the  role  of  the  happy,  lighthearted,  confident  girl. 

I remembered  a magazine  article  Lonnie  and  I had  read,  which  said  Be  gay!  Let  the  boys  see  your  eyes 
sparkle , let  them  hear  laughter  in  your  voice!  Simple,  obvious,  but  how  many  girls  forget!  It  was  true,  I 
had  forgotten.  My  eyebrows  were  drawn  together  with  tension,  I must  look  scared  and  ugly.  I took  a 
deep  breath  and  tried  to  loosen  my  face.  I smiled. 

• She  “tried  on”  the  role  of  the  social  failure  - the  reject. 

There  was  something  mysterious  the  matter  with  me,  something  that  could  not  be  put  right  like  bad 
breath  or  overlooked  like  pimples,  and  everybody  knew  it,  and  I knew  it;  I had  known  it  all  along. 

• She  “tried  on”  the  role  of  the  rebel  - the  independent,  self-confident  thinker  who  was  her  “own  person.” 

Listening  to  her,  I felt  the  acute  phase  of  my  unhappiness  passing.  Here  was  someone  who  had  suffered 
the  same  defeat  as  I had  - I saw  that  - but  she  was  full  of  energy  and  self-respect.  She  had  thought  of 
other  things  to  do.  She  would  pick  tobacco. 

• She  “tried  on”  the  role  of  the  normal,  average  teenaged  girl. 

Then  he  turned  back  to  town,  never  knowing  he  had  been  my  rescuer,  that  he  had  brought  me  from 
Mary  Fortune’s  territory  into  the  ordinary  world. 

b.  She  finally  chooses  the  role  of  the  ordinary  young  teenager. 

3.  Responses  will  vary,  but  if  you  made  inferences  - or  “read  between  the  lines”  - you  probably  noticed  that  Lorna  is  a very 
limited  young  woman  who’s  blinded  to  much  that’s  good  in  life  - and  in  people  - by  her  obsessions  with  neatness  and 
appearances. 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

1 . a.  At  first  the  author,  E.B.  White,  seems  to  be  talking  about  a boy  he  knew  when  he  was  younger, 
b.  Soon  the  reader  recognizes  that  he  is  really  referring  to  himself  as  a youngster. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Probably  you  selected  characteristics  revealed  by  concrete,  realistic  descriptions  such  as  these: 

• “. . . everything  he  saw  and  heard  was  being  seen  and  heard  by  him  for  the  first  time,  so  he  gave  it  his  whole 
attention.” 

• “He  would  run  five  blocks  to  escape  a boy  who  was  after  him,  but  he  would  stand  up  to  any  amount  of 
punishment  from  the  elements.” 

3.  Have  you  ever  heard  anyone  say,  “He  walks  just  like  his  uncle,”  or  “She’s  a good  singer,  just  as  her  mother  was”?  You  may 
have  noticed  that  when  people  see  a newborn  baby,  they  often  remark  about  the  resemblance  (often  imaginary)  to  another 
relative. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  On  rereading  your  description  do  you  find  it  convincing  and  realistic?  Is  it  consistent  in  tone  and 
content  with  the  rest  of  the  essay? 
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Section  2:  Activity  3 


“Me  as  My  Grandmother” 

“Mother” 

Speaker 

Granddaughter 

Daughter 

Person  spoken  of/Subject 

Grandmother 

Mother 

Feelings  expressed 

• respect 

• admiration 

• acceptance 

• others? 

• fear 

• anxiety 

• dislike 

• others? 

2.  Responses  will  vary. 

If  for  “Me  as  My  Grandmother”  you  chose  respect  or  admiration,  you  may  have  backed  it  up  with  quoting  “that  is  right”  or 
“the  cycle  of  family.”  If  for  “Mother”  you  chose  fear,  you  may  have  supported  it  with  quoting  “bearing  my  mother’s 
shadow,”  “bitter  dream,”  or  “prevents  all  freedom  of  movement.” 


3.  The  speakers  might  have  been  neighbours  and  mentioned  the  relatives’  interaction  with  them,  or  the  speakers  might  have 
been  siblings  of  the  subjects  and  felt  grateful  for  all  their  help,  or  the  speakers  might  have  been  parents  of  the  subjects  talking 
about  their  childhoods  and  what  good  children  they  were. 


Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1 . a.  and  b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  You  may  have  found  an  article  on  fashion  that  said  this  season’s  strong  colours  were 
red  and  pink  and  run  out  to  purchase  a new  pair  of  jeans,  or  you  may  have  decided  that  you  hate  those  colours  so  why  bother! 
You  may  have  found  advice  that  sent  you  to  the  store  for  your  favourite  group’s  new  CD,  or  you  may  have  decided  to  skip 
their  latest  offering  and  purchase  a collection  of  their  favourite  hits  instead. 

This  could  be  a good  time  to  remind  yourself  that  individuality  is  an  important  part  of  who  you  are.  This  world  would  be  a 
very  dull  place  if  each  person  were  a clone  of  every  other  person.  It’s  probably  also  a good  time  to  realize  that  your  decisions 
in  many  areas  should  be  based  on  a variety  of  factors,  including  recorded  facts,  opinions  of  valued  friends,  viewpoints  of 
authorities,  and  so  on. 

2.  Did  you  find  his  exercise  difficult,  or  did  it  come  easily?  Did  you  enjoy  it?  Did  you  find  it  useful?  Adopting  a persona  and 
writing  from  that  viewpoint  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  most  people  - especially  when  the  reader  is  expected  to  pick  up 
clues  as  to  what  the  writer  really  thinks  of  the  person. 


Enrichment 

1 . Although  you  might  have  thought  about  ancestors  as  being  people  from  long  ago,  you  may  have  discovered  some  unsung 
heroes  in  the  immediate  past  of  your  family.  Consider  sharing  these  accounts  at  family  gatherings  or  in  local  newspapers,  or 
making  special  gifts  of  them  for  any  people  or  relatives  concerned. 

Advice  of  experienced  writers  is  to  write  about  what  you  know,  so  did  you  consider  setting  the  fictional  account  in  a region 
you  know  well?  Paris  may  be  exotic,  but  places  you  know  about  always  have  that  ring  of  truth  that’s  much  more  important. 
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2.  Diaries  and  journals  were  often  kept  by  pioneers  and  those  who  travelled  far  from  home.  You  may  be  the  person  a relative  is 
waiting  to  find,  someone  who  shows  an  interest  in  the  real  family  of  which  you’re  a part.  If  you  can’t  find  a diary  of  your 
own  family  past,  consider  searching  in  the  library  for  the  diary  of  a previous  local  community  member.  Your  town  may  have 
even  gathered  such  a collection  to  celebrate  a local  anniversary.  If  not,  why  not  start  one? 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

1 . The  message  seems  to  be  that  politicians  sometimes  lie  when  making  promises. 

2.  The  long  nose  - an  indication  of  dishonesty  that  derives  from  the  story  Pinocchio  - combined  with  the  caption  help  convey 
the  message. 


Section  3:  Activity  2 

Were  you  surprised  at  what  you  noticed?  We’re  all  affected  by  the  images  of  males  and  females  we  see  daily  on  television.  Do 
you  think  male/female  stereotyping  on  TV  has  become  less  obvious  over  the  years?  If  possible,  compare  an  old  show  from  the 
1950s  like  The  Honeymooners  or  I Love  Lucy. 


Section  3:  Activity  3 

Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  a possibility: 


Informal  language  is  characterized  by  such  things  as  contractions,  colloquial  expressions,  less  elevated  diction,  and  a sense  of 
familiarity. 
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Section  3:  Activity  4 

1 . There  seems  to  be  a break  between  lines  3 and  4.  The  incident  of  taunting  the  daughter  takes  place  in  the  present;  then  the 
mother  recalls  the  past  incident  from  her  own  childhood.  You  may  have  had  to  stop  and  reread  these  lines  several  times  to 
figure  out  what  was  happening.  Did  you  have  to  read  the  whole  poem  and  then  come  back  to  these  lines? 

2.  The  break  between  the  past  and  the  present  occurs  during  the  third-last  line,  “Alone  - and  Deidre  whispers  ...  .”  This  may 

have  been  easier  to  spot  than  the  first  break,  and  this  would  have  allowed  you  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  with  increased 
understanding. 

3.  a.  Daughter:  A teenager  is  making  a face  and  talking  nonsense  to  make  fun  of  her  Oriental  looks. 

b.  Mother:  An  incident  when  white  boys  and  girls  chased  her  during  World  War  II  when  people  of  Japanese  extraction 

were  often  ridiculed  and  persecuted  because  Canada  was  at  war  with  Japan. 

Section  3:  Activity  5 

1 . Freidele  wants  to  be  like  the  other  children  - to  feel  that  she  is  a greater  part  of  the  conceit  at  which  she  is  asked  to  recite. 

2.  There  are  many  references  to  Jewish  life  and  traditions.  You  may  have  chosen  examples  such  as  the  menorah,  a nine-branch 
candelabrum  used  to  celebrate  Hanukkah;  or  gelt,  the  traditional  gift  coins;  or  strudel,  a dessert  of  fruit  filling  covered  by  a 
thin,  rich  sheet  of  dough.  This  is  a good  place  to  remind  yourself  that  when  you  find  terms  or  references  that  you  don’t 
understand,  you  should  be  an  active  reader  and  use  other  sources  such  as  encyclopedias  or  people  who  know  the  answers. 

3.  The  final  paragraph  indicates  that  Freidele  feels  joy  - and  that  she  is  a part  of  what’s  happening.  She  and  her  family  have 
found  ways  to  accept  both  themselves  and  others. 

Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1 . Responses  will  vary.  Perhaps  you  named  a cultural  aspect  such  as  Ukrainian  dancing.  If  so,  you  might  have  listed  the 
special  names  of  jumps  and  sequences,  or  the  names  of  parts  of  the  costumes,  or  perhaps  you  wrote  about  a cultural  heritage- 
day  event  and  listed  such  aspects  as  food,  dancing,  music,  history,  and  handicrafts. 

2.  You  probably  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  story.  You  might  find  it  confusing  or  involving  too  much  technical 
terminology  to  be  interesting.  Conversely,  you  might  find  this  new  subject  fascinating  and  want  to  learn  more  about  it. 


Enrichment 

1.  Legend  had  it  that  elephants  go  quietly  away  to  die  in  an  elephant  graveyard  hidden  deep  in  the  jungle.  Similarly,  the  poet 
sees  the  culture  of  North  America’s  native  peoples  as  being  pushed  quietly  into  a lost  “graveyard”  by  the  relentless  pressure 
of  white  “civilization.” 

2.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  the  principal  message  seems  to  be  that  “progress”  is  relentlessly  destroying  the  native 
people’s  way  of  life. 

Section  4:  Activity  1 

1.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  vary.  Note  how  messages  people  send  out  with  their  bodies  must  match  the  messages  they  send 
out  when  they  speak.  Otherwise  confusion  caused  by  these  mixed  messages  is  bound  to  result. 
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2.  Responses  will  vary.  A few  sources  of  confusion  might  be 

• cultural  differences 

• mixed  messages  sent  out  through  body  language 

• a conflict  between  body  messages  and  verbal  messages 

• preconceptions  as  to  what  message  you’ll  be  sending 

• poor  skills  in  “decoding”  body  language 


Section  4:  Activity  2 

1.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will,  of  course,  vary.  As  you  listen  to  your  recording  or  oral  reading  of  your  dialogue,  check  it  for  the 
following  points. 

• The  dialogue  sounds  realistic  for  the  characters. 

• Each  character  seems  to  be  listening  to  what  the  other  is  saying. 

• The  words  and  the  sentence  lengths  are  appropriate  for  the  characters. 

• You’re  pleased  with  the  results. 

Capturing  conversations  and  making  them  sound  real  takes  a finely  tuned  ear,  so  don’t  be  too  disappointed  if  this  attempt  at 
writing  dialogue  wasn’t  entirely  successful.  If  you’re  now  further  ahead  in  really  listening,  then  you’re  well  on  your  way  to 
writing  better  dialogues  in  the  future. 

2.  What  did  you  discover  about  body  language?  People  use  body  language  in  communicating  to  different  degrees  depending  on 
where  they  are,  who  they’re  with,  what  mood  they’re  in,  and  so  on.  In  most  situations,  though,  people  rely  on  it  more  than 
they  realize  when  they  communicate. 

3.  Did  you  find  filling  out  your  chart  helped  you  pay  attention  to  the  speech?  Taking  notes  or  drawing  concept  maps  or 
completing  charts,  while  sometimes  difficult,  does  help  people  focus  their  minds.  It’s  not  so  easy  to  drift  in  and  out  of  a talk 
or  discussion  when  your  mind  is  focused  this  way. 


Section  4:  Activity  3 

Letters  will  vary,  but  should  look  something  like  what  follows.  Note  these  features: 

• a courteous  tone 

• detailed  information 

• a lack  of  unnecessary  material 

• an  introduction  that  gets  right  to  the  point 

• a request  for  specific  action  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
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Box  2700 

Smallville,  Alberta 
XOX  0X0 

November  13,  19 


Sales  Manager,  Addictive  Video  Games 
312  Blind  Alley 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4J  4M6 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

I am  writing  to  lodge  a complaint  about  one  of  your  products. 

On  October  2,  I ordered  your  game  "Blow  the  World  to  Smithereens,"  model 
number  00882,  for  $65.45  as  listed  in  your  fall  catalogue. 

When  I received  the  game,  it  appeared  to  be  in  good  working  condition; 
but  within  an  hour  of  operation  it  simply  stopped  functioning.  I assume 
there  is  a flaw  somewhere  since  the  game  was  in  no  way  abused. 

I am  returning  the  game  to  you  in  a separate  package.  I would  much 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  me  a replacement  or  refund  me  the  full 
purchase  price.  I am  enclosing  a copy  of  the  invoice. 

I hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  prompt  consideration. 

Thank  you . 


Yours  truly. 


'fsLAYUQ/JWC 


Georges  Lemieux 


Section  4:  Follow-up  Activities 


Extra  Help 

1.  This  was  a pretty  difficult  task,  wasn’t  it?  If  your  friend  had  been  able  to  use  his  or  her  hands,  it  would  have  been  much 
simpler.  You  could  try  other  such  tests  to  see  how  much  we  rely  on  body  language  to  communicate.  Try  asking  a friend  to 
describe  a spiral  staircase  without  using  any  hands.  How  about  the  process  of  brushing  your  teeth  or  doing  the  butterfly 
stroke? 
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2.  Your  letter  will  vary  from  what  follows,  but  use  it  as  a sample  to  compare  to  your  own.  Is  your  letter  courteous?  Do  you  get 
right  to  the  point?  Is  it  clear  and  concise?  Have  you  included  only  essential  information?  Have  you  included  a request  for 
specific  action? 


Your  Address 
Middletown,  Alberta 
SOS  0S0 

October  14,  19 


The  Honourable  Mable  T.  Babiuk,  Mayor 
Middletown,  Alberta 
Box  1 

Middletown,  Alberta 
SOS  0S0 

Dear  Mayor  Babiuk: 

I am  writing  to  request  that  a stop  sign  be  erected  on  the  corner  of 
49th  Street  and  34th  Avenue. 

As  a resident  of  this  part  of  town,  I have  become  very  concerned  with 
the  heavy  flow  of  traffic  here  and  the  speed  at  which  cars  frequently 
travel.  This  is  a residential  neighbourhood,  and  many  children  cross 
at  the  intersection  in  question  on  their  way  to  and  from  school. 

I am  personally  aware  of  three  close  calls  at  this  intersection  in 
the  past  two  months.  It  seems  probable  that  if  something  is  not  done 
soon,  a serious  injury  will  occur. 

I hope  that  prompt  action  can  be  taken  to  rectify  this  situation.  It 
would  be  a shame  if  it  took  a child's  death  to  demonstrate  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Yours  truly, 

(Your  Name) 


Enrichment 

1.  If  you  were  able  to  watch  a silent  film,  did  you  find  it  taught  you  anything  about  body  language?  Before  laughing  at  the 
exaggerated  acting  that  typified  these  films,  take  note  of  how  much  silent-film  actors  were  able  to  convey  without  the  use  of 
words. 
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2.  Did  you  recognize  the  nonverbal  codes  used? 

Section  5:  Activity  1 

Charts  will  vary  somewhat,  but  should  contain  most  of  the  following  information. 


Types  of  Writing 

Functional  Writing 

Personal  Writing 

Purpose 

Purpose 

• question 

• explore  • persuade 

• give  instruction 

• comment  • analyse 

• announce 

• describe  • entertain 

• answer  a question 

• confirm  discussion 

• reflect  • share 

Audience 

Audience 

• often  specific 

writer’s  choice 

* often  within  an  organization 

• individual 

• group 

• self 

Length 

Length 

• as  brief  as  possible 

great  variation,  from  a slogan  to  a series  of 

• usually  to  accomplish  one  purpose 

books 

Style 

Style 

• formal 

• chosen  by  author 

• structured 

• variety  of  language,  sentence  structure,  and 

• “correct” 

organization 

Form 

Form 

set  pattern 

variety 

• prose 

• poetry 

• song 

Section  5:  Activity  2 

1 . Did  your  web  help  you  gather  information?  Did  you  connect  pods  to  help  keep  things  organized? 

2.  Did  you  find  yourself  writing  one  word  over  and  over  when  you  got  stuck?  Did  you  ever  write  “I  don’t  know  what  to 
write”?  Did  you  find  some  strange  ideas  coming  to  you?  (You  may  not  use  all  of  these  ideas,  but  it  may  spark  a truly  great 
inspiration  when  you  unchain  your  brain  and  let  it  really  get  into  gear.) 
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Section  5:  Activity  3 

1 . Responses,  of  course,  will  be  personal.  Here’s  a sample  paragraph  based  on  the  second  topic  suggested: 

Everything  went  wrong  today.  I stubbed  my  toe  getting  out  of  bed,  burned  the  toast  at  breakfast  (setting  off  the 
smoke  detector),  and  missed  the  school  bus.  Naturally  I was  late  getting  to  school  and  walked  in  halfway  through  a 
math  test.  Terrific!  Then  at  noon  I found  I’d  got  my  little  sister’s  lunch:  would  you  believe  it  - peanut-butter-and- 
jelly  sandwiches!  Yuck!  After  supper  I had  a big  row  with  Mom  over  the  state  of  my  room,  and  that’s  where  I 
stayed  all  evening  - in  my  room.  I certainly  hope  tomorrow’s  an  improvement! 

See  how  details  bring  a bare,  dry  statement  to  life? 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  You’ll  have  to  judge  whether  or  not  your  selected  organizational  principles  are  appropriate  for  your 
topics.  The  final  test  would  be  in  the  writing. 

Section  5:  Activity  4 

Responses  will  vary.  Assess  your  work  with  the  aid  of  these  questions: 

• Do  you  find  the  rewrite  of  your  openings  more  attractive? 

• Did  you  get  to  try  a technique  you  hadn’t  used  before? 

• Did  you  find  a friend  to  whom  you  could  read  both  openings  to  see  which  introduction  an  outside  audience  prefers? 

• Did  a change  in  your  opening  make  you  think  of  a different  method  of  development  you  might  try? 

• Are  you  noticing  that  the  forward  and  backward  (recursive)  nature  of  writing  really  is  a part  of  the  writing  process? 

• Are  you  seeing  that  a piece  of  writing  is  never  really  finished?  (This  will  become  more  evident  later  in  the  course  when 
you  work  on  revising  and  editing.  Even  professional  writers  rewrite  many  more  times  than  they  write.) 


Section  5:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1.  a.  and  b.  If  your  friend  could  follow  your  instructions  and  your  course,  then  you  must  have  been  clear  (unless  that  person 
just  made  a good  guess!).  If  you  had  to  help  out,  then  your  directions  may  not  have  been  clear,  logical,  or  ordered.  Did  you 
remedy  this  in  a second  attempt? 

2.  a.  A 

b.  A 

c.  U (This  introduction  is  too  long-winded.) 

d.  A 

e.  U (This  introduction  depends  on  the  title  of  a work  being  discussed  for  its  meaning.) 


Enrichment 

1 . Did  you  enjoy  writing  this  humorous  sort  of  introduction?  In  appropriate  situations,  humorous  and  ironic  essays  can  provide 
a great  deal  of  entertainment  for  writer  and  reader  alike. 

2.  Show  your  manual  to  another  person  for  a reaction.  Ask  for  a response  and  critique  or  evaluation.  You  might  also  try 
reading  the  manual  to  the  person  without  showing  the  illustrations  to  see  if  the  person  can  guess  what  object  you’re 
discussing. 
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